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[The following beautiful little poem was written by 
the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, upon hearing 
of Mr. Hanpre's death, and telegraphed to the New 
York Herald by its London correspondent. It is a 
significant tribute from one of the most popular of 
English authors to an American publisher.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Pletcher Macper. 
1806-1877, 


No soldier, statesman, bierophant, or king; 

None of the heroes that you poets sing: 

A toiler ever since his days began, 

Simple, though shrewd, just-judging man to man; 

God-fearing, learned in life's hard-taught school ; 

By long obedience, lessoned how to rule; 

Through many an early struggle led to find 

That crown of prosperous fortunes—to be kind. 

Lay on his breast these English daisies sweet : 

Good rest to the gray head and the tired feet 

That walked this world for seventy steadfast years! 

Bury him with fond blessings, and few tears, 

Or only of remembrance, not regret. 

On his full life the eternal seal is set, 

Unbroken till the resurrection day. 

So let his children’s children go their way, 

Go and do likewise, leaving ‘neath this sod 

An honest man, “the noblest work of God.” 
Dinan Mvuioox Cratk. 
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UB The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a double-page engraving of a 
Cossack Encampment, and other attractive pic- 
tures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT twill be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF REFORM. 


i he E friends of a reform of the system of 
_ the civil service have no reason to doubt 
either the President’s conviction or his pur- 
pose. He means to take the civil service 
out of polities, but the question of method 
is, of course, a very large one. Even the 
sincerest friends of the end to be accom- 
plished are not agreed upon the means. 
There will be much done that is tentative 
and inadequate and unsatisfactory, which 
will supply texts for ridicule and doubt, 
but there was never a movement which re- 
quired more patience and toleration upon 
the part of its adherents. It is in that spirit 
that we regard the present experiment at 
the New York Custom-house. But we do not 
see in it the promise of real reform. Let us 
look at it. 2 
The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the 
President’s suggestion, names a committee 
of investigation. They make a preliminary 
report, stating that the root of the mis- 
chief is politics, and recommending certain 
changes and reductions. The President 
writes a brief but comprehensive and ad- 
iuirable letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, saying to him that he approves the re- 
port entirely, that his object is to take the 
Custom-house out of politics, that it is in 
the Secretary’s department, and he will 
please carry that purpose into effect. The 
Secretary turns to Collector ARTHUR and 
says, “ Mr. Collector, the President wishes 
the Custom-house to be taken out of pol- 
ities. You will please do it in your own 
way, only—you will, of course, leave poli- 
ticsin.” The Collector advises Mr. Surveyor 
SHARPE and Mr. Naval Officer CORNELL and 
Mr, Appraiser DUTCHER that the President 
wishes the Custom-house to be taken out 
of politics, and they will proceed according- 
ly, only remembering Mr. Secretary SHER- 
MAN’s postscript that in making appoint- 
ments they will naturally prefer their own 
partisans; that excepted, they will take 
their departments ont of politics. Those 
gentlemen—and we defy the closest observ- 
er to detect the finest point of a tongue in 
a cheek—bow gravely, and proceed to elim- 
inate politics from the Custom-house by ap- 
pointing, “other things being equal,” upon 
party considerations. Now this practice is 
precisely the politics in the Custom-house 
which is to be removed. Assessments and 
the management of caucuses and conven- 
tions, and all the offensive politics in the 
Custom-house, spring from that root of ap- 
pointment, “other things being equal,” of 
your own political partisans. For civil 
service reform, as we have said many times 
and shall not tire of saying, is a reform of 
methods. It involves the selection of sub- 
ordinate and non-political officers by non- 








political methods. The instant that party 
and political considerations are introduced, 
they supersede all others, and become su- 
preme. The President very properly states 
his purpose in the plainest way to the Sec- 
retary, and instructs him to carry it out. 
He does not dictate methods, and the Sec- 
retary chooses his own. If the President 
should peremptorily interfere, and insist that 
the Secretary’s way was absurd and must 
be changed, the Secretary would naturally 
resign, and thus there would be a cabinet 
crisis and serious public disturbance, while 
the whole subject of reform was still crude 
and undetermined. 

If, as we most certainly believe, substan- 
tial reform is not practicable except by a 
careful procedure consistently followed, and 
a procedure totally independent of “ influ- 
ence” and “pressure” and “the dominant 
party,” it is not to be expected that increase 
of the hours and reduction of the force and 
formal prohibition of active partisanship 
will take the Custom-house out of politics. 
A favorite cry of the zealous opponents of a 
change of system is, that the only civil serv- 
ice reform needed is to put honest and capa- 
ble men in office. But that is the system 
now. The strongest advocate of the spoils 
system does not demand that dishonest and 
incapable men shall be appointed. He 
merely urges that they be honest and capa- 
ble supporters of the dominant party, and 
that the recommendation of influential poli- 
ticians shall be satisfactory evidence of hon- 
esty and capacity. Under this ingenious 
system, somebody with political “backing” 
is constantly raiding upon every office in 
the service; members of Congress and com- 
mittees and delegations and an endless host 
of individual office-seekers besiege the de- 
partments and the White House, and the 
President’s time is engrossed and wasted in 
listening to petitions that he will turn a 
capable officer out and put the petitioner in. 
When this system began in 1829, SaMUEL 
SWARTWOUT, whom JACKSON made Collect- 
or, and who was in Washington pressing his 
suit, wrote to a comrade describing the 
pressure: “The great goers are the new 
men, the old troopers being all spavined 
and ring-boned from previous hard travel. 
I’ve got the bots, the fetlock, hip joint, grav- 
el, halt, and founders, and I assure you if I 
can only keep my own legs, I shall do well; 
but I’m darned if I can carry any weight 
with me.” There could be no more timely 
and serviceable civil service reform tract 
than a republication of all the letters from 
prominent New York politicians at the be- 
ginning of JACKSON’s administration, which 
were printed in WILLIAM L. MACKENZIE’s 
Life and Times of Martin Van Buren. In those 
letters the necessary working of the system 
is seen, the inevitably degrading result of a 
system of appointment of your own parti- 
sans, “other things being equal.” There- 
fore we do not think that Secretary SHER- 
MAN’S method will work reform, and we 
should be very much surprised to know that 
the President thought so. But he can not 
be reproached that he is willing it should be 
tried, while as yet no general system has 
been adopted. We regard all these steps as 
preliminary to such a system. But the ob- 
ject to be attained must be borne clearly in 
mind, and that object is the establishment 
of a system that will survive the adminis- 
tration and the ascendency of any party. 





THE BONDS PAYABLE IN GOLD 
ONLY. 


THE letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury removes the doubt that had been thrown 
upon the gold payment of the new four-per- 
cent. bonds. He says that, under the laws 
now in force, 
“there is no coin issued or issuable in which the prin- 
cipal of the four-per-cent. bonds is redeemable or the 
interest payable except the gold coin of the United 
States of the standard value fixed by the laws in force 
— 14th of July, 1870, when the bonds were author- 
He adds that the government exacts pay- 
ment at the face of the bonds in gold coin, 
and states emphatically that it is not to be 
supposed that Congress would sanction the 
payment of principal or interest in coin of 
less value. This letter was considered in 
cabinet, and unanimously approved. The 
approval carries with it the declaration that 
legislation providing for such payment 
would be vetoed by the President. This in 
turn announces that remonetization of sil- 
ver is not the policy of the Administration, 
and that, as we said last week, the President 
takes not a technical but an honorable view 
of the subject, and proposes a perfect ob- 
servance of the pledged national faith, of 
which we presume no one who knows him 
had any doubt. 

It is unquestionably true that it is a max- 
im of money that the increase of its volume 
decreases, and the decrease increases, the 
purchasing power of the unit. The debt was 
created with reference to the volumes of 
two metals combined, neither of which, how- 





ever, was at the time currency; and it may 
be a fair question whether the demonetiza- 
tion of silver did not thereby increase the 
value of gold. But remonetization would 
not be a remedy, for the reason that as silver 
has lost the relative value that it then bore 
to gold, mere remonetization could not re- 
store that value. It would be an attempt to 
right one alleged wrong by another. Europe 
would gladly flood us with silver if we were 
to create a demand by remonetization. But 
as we produce and sell it ourselves, we should 
hardly remedy our troubles by buying it of 
Europe. Even the bi-metallic countries 
were forced to shut out silver, by limiting 
coinage, when it was demonetized by na- 
tions around them. The demand for remon- 
etization, when it is not a cry for mere in- 
flation, is a total misapprehension of the 
power of any financial action of the United 
States alone to pacify or regulate the fluc- 
tuations of a metal whose disturbing influ- 
ences are beyond its sole control. 

Secretary SHERMAN does not, of course, 
deny that the funding act of July 14, 1870, 
under which the four-per-cent. bonds are is- 
sued, provides for the redemption of all the 
bonds which it authorizes in coin of the 
standard value of the United States at the 
date of the act. That coin included the sil- 
ver dollar of 4.12} grains and 9-10 fine. But 
there is practically no such dollar, and no 
authority to issue it. Hence he truly says 
that, under present laws, “there is no coin 
issued or issuable” for the purpose of re- 
demption except the gold coin of the stand- 
ard value of the 14th of July, 1870. The 
Secretary’s letter is perfectly clear and pos- 
itive, and removes the Administration alto- 
gether from the suspicion, carefully fostered 
by inflationists, of a tendency toward infla- 
tion. The Republican party as a party has 
been as firmly devoted to fulfilling perfectly 
the pledge of the nation as it was to prose- 
cuting the work for which that pledge was 
given. Those who would favor any falter- 
ing now are, consciously or unconsciously, 
willing to break faith. 





TWEED AND THE ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. 


TuE letter of Mr. JoHN D. TOWNSEND, the 
counsel of TWEED, to Attorney-General Fair- 
CHILD, is full of personal feeling, and such 
statements in it as may be controverted must 
be held in suspense until the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has spoken. But whatever may be the 
truth as to conflicting details, there is one 
aspect of this TWEED affair which is too im- 
portant to be overlooked. It is that the mat- 
ter has been, apparently, determined by polit- 
ical and not by judicial considerations. Here 
is a man who has defrauded the city of im- 
mense sums. He is in the hands of the law. 
The duty of the officers of the law is to pro- 
ceed as sagaciously as possible to secure 
restitution and to impose punishment. To 
this end it may be necessary, or it may not, 
to grant immunity even to the chief offend- 
er upon conditions of a total surrender of 
all his property, and of giving such evidence 
as will enable the law to reach further both 
for restitution and punishment. This be- 
ing the situation, TWEED offered to become 
State’sevidence. The decision lay, of course, 
with the Attorney-General, and TWEED there- 
upon prepared a paper in which he unfold- 
ed the history of the conspiracy, detailed the 
methods of its crimes, mentioned the names 
of its agents, verifying its charges with evi- 
dence in the form of checks, offered his own 
and corroborative testimony in regard to im- 
portant suits pending, and furnished a com- 
plete and detailed list of his property, with 
various kinds of collateral proof. Indeed, 
so far as appears, TWEED offered to surrender 
all he had and to tell all that he knew. 

It was natural and proper that the At- 
torney-General should seek advice. His 
chief advisers, according to Mr. TOWNSEND’S 
statement, which is confirmed by Mr. KELLY, 
and which is most probable as to Mr. T1zL- 
DEN, were SAMUEL J. TILDEN and JOHN 
KELLY, the two most conspicuous and act- 
ive Democratic politicians in New York. 
The information thus acquired by Mr. KEtLy 
he instantly but indirectly communicated 
to the public at the instant when it would 
have the most effect upon pending legisla- 
tion by destroying, if true, the character of 
political opponents. The Attorney-General 
was undoubtedly justified in advising with 
friends, but only upon the clear and ex- 
pressed condition that the consultation was 
absolutely confidential. Not to secure se- 
crecy was justly to lay himself open to in- 
jurious suspicion, and if the secrecy was 
violated, his duty of promptly denouncing 
the treachery was equally clear. His confi- 
dence was violated, and apparently he did 
not denounce it; but after the proposed 
statement of TWEED had done all the harm it 
could do, and in the most subtle and sinis- 
ter way, to the character of an eminent po- 
litical opponent of Mr. TILDEN and of Mr. 
KELLY, the Attorney-General decided that 
he could make no use of the statemeut, and 





declined the offer, nearly two months after 
it was made. 

The advice that it is fair to assume would 
govern the Attorney-General was that of 
Mr. TILDEN, to whose favor he owes his ele- 
vation, and whom he sincerely respects, and 
the conclusion is inevitabie that Mr. Tipe 
who is, before all, a politician—in the dis. 
agreeable sense of the term—is really the 
person who has caused the suppression of 
the statements that TWEED was ready to 
make. It may be that he did not think 
TWEED’s evidence would justify his re- 
lease, but certainly it did not need two 
months to ascertain that fact. The whole 
affair has the appearance of a huge polit- 
ical job, in which Mr. TILDEN is the chief 
counsel. The obligation of honor upon all 
concerned was that nothing whatever, not 
the least word, should be said of the “con- 
fession” unless it was accepted upon its own 
conditions, and accepted solely for the pur- 
pose of securing justice and restitution. But 
it has been evidently used as a political 
weapon and then thrown away, and Mr. Ti1- 
DEN appears as the chief adviser. The city 
has been grossly defrauded, and every tax- 
payer, direct or indirect, has been made to 
suffer. The head of the gang of thieves 
offers to say and do all that he can to se- 
cure justice. His offer is ingeniously turn- 
ed to a partisan political use, and nothing 
further, and Mr. TILDEN is the chief ad- 
viser. It is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion, from all that has thus far occurred in 
this business, that it has been managed for 
personal and party, not for public, ends. 
We do not share the suspicions nor credit the 
insinuations which Mr. TOWNSEND throws 
out against the Attorney-General. Mr. Farr- 
CHILD is an honorable man, but he has un- 
doubtedly been betrayed. He must see with 
all the world that the paper of TWEED has 
been turned to uses which a little more dili- 
gence would have prevented. 





RACE PREJUDICE. 


JupGE HILTON probably perceives that 
he has made a serious mistake, although 
there is no reason to doubt his statement 
that the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga did 
not decline to receive Mr. SELIGMAN because 
he was of the Hebrew religious faith. But 
whatever explanation may be offered, the 
action illustrates and confirms a prejudice 
which is simply monstrous. Judge HiLTon 
said to a reporter of the Times that there 
was no religious question involved in any 
degree, and that the affair was simply “a 
question of what class of guests is wanted 
at a hotel.” But what class of guests is 
excluded? Israelites, Hebrews, Jews. Not 
disorderly or drunken persons, or those who 
in any way viclate the ordinary social pro- 
prieties of hotels, of whatever faith, or race, 
or nativity, but simply Jews, Hebrews, Is- 
raelites. Now as they are all mainly of one 
religious faith, and as few except of their 
race hold their faith, the exclusion is, in the 
first place, practically a religious exclusion. 
We do not suppose, however, that Judge 
HILTON views the subject from the religious 
point. His view is strictly commercial. His 
reasoning is that, right or wrong, there is a 
prejudice against Jews; that they are clan- 
nish among themselves and disagreeable to 
others; and as he has learned by experience 
that the kind of guests which he desires at 
his hotel will not come to it if Jews come, 
Jews must not be admitted. 

Under the law he can not make this dis- 
crimination. Any proper, orderly, respon- 
sible guest who presents himself at a public 
inn must be entertained if there be accom- 
modation. He can not be turned away be- 
cause he is bald or not six feet high, nor be- 
cause his name is not CHARLES or is JAMES. 
Aman who keeps an inn has made a contract 
with the public, and the rights of a citizen 
as a guest at a public-house are not at the 
mercy of a landlord’s whim. Legal redress, 
however, we presume Mr. SELIGMAN does 
not care to seek for himself, although he 
might well test the principle in the courts 
for the general benefit. Judge HiiTon has 
not distinguished between his rights as a 
merchant and as a hotel-keeper. If he 
chooses to exclude from his great shop on 
Broadway all customers who do not come 
in their own carriages, or who wear false 
hair, or who paint their faces or pad their 
dresses, nobody can deny his legal right to 
do so, although every body will question his 
mercantile sagacity and his common-sense. 
As a shop-keeper, his contract with the pub- 
lic is simply his own pleasure; but as a land- 
lord, he can not do what he pleases. 

Quite beyond all this, however, it is 4 
great moral and social wrong to stigmatize 
an entire class against which a wretched 
prejudice already exists. There are un- 
doubtedly disagreeable Hebrews or Jews, as 
there are disagreeable people of all other 
races, but undoubtedly, also, in every age 
and country there are Jews who have been 
masters in every sphere. To exclude Jews 
as Jews is as monstrous as to exclude En- 
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glish as English or Californians as Cali- 
fornians. Judge HILTon volunteers a dis- 
tinction between “SELIGMAN Jews” and a 
superior class of Hebrews. But that is a 
purely arbitrary discrimination of his own, 
which he has no lawful authority to impose 
upon those who seek accommodation at his 
inn. If what is called “ vulgarity” is to ex- 
clude, the rule must be enforced against a 
great many other guests than those known 
as Jews, while -to exclude Jews as a class 
because of vulgarity is preposterous. The 
action of Judge HILTON has had at least the 
good effect of showing how sincere and uni- 
versal is the protest against the indulgence 
of a race prejudice against white skins. We 
beg to remind the protestants that a race 
prejudice against black skins is quite as 
despicable. 





CHARLES READE AND THE 
MEDICAL STUDIES OF WOMEN. 


Tue following correspondence is publish- 
ed only at this late day because of some in- 
explicable delay in the transmission of the - 
letters. The publication is, however, not 
untimely, as the completed work of Mr. 
READE, The Woman - Hater, is just issued. 
The subject of the medical education of 
women constantly commands more and more 
attention both in America and England, and 
we are glad to know that the college of the 
New York Infirmary receives the heartiest 
co-operation from some of the most eminent 
gentlemen in the medical and surgical pro- 
fession. 

“ Woman’s Mepicat CoLtees OF THE 
New Yorx Lyrigmary. 
“ Mr. Charles Reade: 

“Dear Six,—The chapter of your story in the De- 
cember number of Harper’s Magazine has awakened 
the greatest interest in our little circle on this side the 
Atlantic. 

“We desire to express our most hearty admiration 
of your heroine’s earnest persistence in the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. The clear perception of 
right and wrong which she exhibits especially delights 
us. This well-defined moral quality is so rare that her 
character shines forth with all the brighter Mstre. 

“Even in this land of boasted liberty, few conceive 
that justice and equality should have any reference to 
women. Still we are well aware that we enjoy advan- 
tages which were denied to those who have preceded 
us. With full appreciation of the privileges which 
this city now offers to women in the study of medicine, 
we never forget that we are indebted to England for 
the founders of our college, Dr. Erizasetra and Dr. 
Emity Biackwe 1, the latter still remaining president 
of the college, and our honored professor. 

“ Allow us to express our pleasure that your keen- 
pointed pen has been used so effectively in behalf of 
our English sisters, and so of all women, 

“ Respectfully, Victoria A. White, M. J. M‘Cleevy, 
Kate J. Jackson, Willi H. Elliot, Julia K. Cary, 
Annie M. Reid, Sarah M. Crawford, Elizabeth R. Gil- 
lett, Mary D. Hussey, Julia E. Wallace, Emma L. Ran- 
dall, Jennie Tower Leonard, J. C. Moore, A.M., Sarah 
J. M‘Nutt, Rebecca Barnard, Charlotte F. Williams, 
Anna W. Kirk, Annie 8. Daniel, Clara A. Cox, Joseph- 
ine Chevalier, Mary A. West, Mary E. Baldwin, Alice 
B. Brill, Kate Parker, M. Barton, Rosavelle Gardner 


Philip, Alice F. Hascall, Gertrude A. Farwell. 
“198 Szconp Avenug, New York, November 29, 1876.” 








“2 Atpsrt Terrace, KnicntTssriver, 
Lonpvon, December 12, 1876, 

** Miss Victoria White, Miss Kate Jackson, Miss Mary J. 
M‘Cleevy, and other ladies in the Medical College of 
the Infirmary, New York: 

“My pear youne Lapirs,—Nothing in the way of 
comment on my labors has given me so much pleasure 
as the encouraging words Miss Wurre has been good 
enough to pen me, and you have done me the honor 
to indorse. 

“Tt is very generous of you; for in your own per- 
sons you owe me nothing: your battle is won without 
my help. The female students of America have en- 
countered opposition in every form, bat have conquer- 
ed, thanks to their own fortitude, and the character of 
their nation, which is too brave, chivalrous, and just 
to persist in siding with the strong against the weak, 
and with cliques against a sex. 

“Here it is not so. Your English sisters are far few- 
er in number, and inferior in ability and courage, and 
their foes are pig-headed beyond belief. Our medical 
women need a champion. Were I twenty years youn- 
ger, I think I could fight the battle out for them. But 
my age, and an intermittent but chronic and most ex- 
hausting cough, have made me less able to sustain long 
strife than I used to be. 

“ Nevertheless, I assure you that on reading your 
kind missive I felt your young blood glow in my 
veins, and that I could die, like Macbeth, with ‘har- 
hess on my back,’ or, like Samson himself, in the 
very act of pulling down some stronghold of time- 
honored iniquity. 

“I now take the privilege of my age, and send you 
my love, as well as my esteem and sympathy, and wish 
you, with all my heart, health, happiness, and success, 
and the just respect of your fellow-citizens. 

“1 am, Miss Wurre and ladies, your very faithful 
servant, Cuar_es Reape.” 


CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 


Mr. Briaes, who died a few days since, 
was truly what the World called him, one 
of “the Old Guard” of professional literary 
men in New York. He came here many 
years ago, when he renounced sea-faring, 
and he had a peculiar fondness for the city, 
which he seldom left, except for brief vaca- 
tions. He had somehow the reputation of 
a hard and severe man, but his heart was 
honey-sweet, and his love as deep and faith- 
ful as that of woman. He was, in the old 
sense, a humorist, and often shielded him- 
self behind a manner that seemed crisp. 
But he was full of generous sympathies and 
unselfish admirations, which were the more 
touching because his long and diligent lit- 
erary labor brought him little personal re- 
nown, and his name was less known in lit- 








erary circles when he died than it was | 


twenty-five years ago. In the old Knicker- 
bocker days, he was one of its chief stars, as 
“Harry Franco,” and in his “Trippings of 
Tom Pepper” there are vivid glimpses of the 
New York of thirty years ago, and sharp 
sketches of prominent figures in its society. 
The old Putnam was his pride, and it was 
very largely indebted to his interest, care, 
and talent. His little story of “Elegant 
Tom Dillar” is one of the brightest of mag- 
azine sketches. Mr. BriGcGs’s contributions 
to newspapers were countless, and among 
all the words that he has written there are 
very few that he would have cared to blot 
for any injustice or unkindness of tone. 

He had warm friendships with eminent 
men. LOWELL dedicated to him his “Fable 
for Critics.” He was an old friend of WILL- 
IAM PaGE, the painter, and late president 
of the National Academy, and it was at 
Mr. BRIGGs’s instance that EDMUND QUINCY 
wrote “ Wensley” for Putnam’s Monthly. He 
was too constantly busy to see much of any 
friend, but he never met one of those whom 
he especially loved without that greeting 
of the heart which showed its perpetual 
youth. One evening last week he went 
home from his daily work upon the Inde- 
pendent, and before midnight he was dead, 
of a malady of the heart. 

He will not be forgotten. Like CHARLES 
Lamb’s Jem White, his name will appear 
in other men’s writings, if not in his own, 
and with a certain fondness of allusion, as 
in LOWELL’s lines in the “ Fable for Critics,” 
which are the portrait of the active, gener- 
ous, kindly man whom all his friends will 
bear tenderly in memory : 

“There comes Harry Franco, and, as he draws near, 
You find that’s a smile which you took for a sneer; 
One-half of him contradicts t'other; his wont 
Is to say very sharp things and do very blunt; 
His manner’s as bard as his feelings are tender, 
And a sortie he’ll make when he means to surrender ; 
He's in joke half the time when he seems to be 

sternest, 
When he seems to be joking, be sure he’s in earnest ; 

He has common-sense in a way that’s uncommon, 

Hates humbug and cant, loves his friends like a 

woman, 
oa his dislikes of cards and his friendships of 


Ouk, 
Loves a prejudice better than aught but a joke; 
Is half upright Quaker, half downright Come-outer, 
Loves freedom tvo well to go stark mad about her ; 
Quite artless himself, is a lover of art, 
Shuts you out of his secrets and into his heart.” 





GOVERNOR HAMPTON AT 
AUBURN. 


THE visit of Governor Hampton, of South 
Carolina, to Auburn, and his speech there, 
are both notable events. It was a good 
thing for him to come, and what he said was 
frank and manly. Mr. THEODORE M. POME- 
ROY, in an exceedingly happy address, wel- 
comed all the invited guests upon behalf 
of the city. Mr. POMEROY is a conspicuous 
Republican, which made his generous greet- 
ing the more significant, and his allusions 
to the war were most thoughtful and wise. 
His words were those of an American pa- 
triot: 

“* Love does not flourish in the soil of domestic sus- 
picion, nor patriotism in the soil of sectional hate. 
Our war is ended. God’s judgment upon our great 
trial by the wager of battle is final. The record is 
made up, and its issues can not be retried. Standing 
on that judgment and by that judgment, the past is as 
night, the present as morning, and the future as day.” 


Governor HAMPTON, in response, declared 
that the late contest in South Carolina was 
not so much for party success as for good 
government and civilization. It was not 
against Northern men living in the State, 
but against thieves. The pledges made by 
his supporters, he insists, have been redeem- 
ed and will continue to be redeemed. It is 
the carpet-bagger or thief, not the honest 
immigrant to the State, who is hated and 
opposed. The Governor, of course, could 
speak only for himself, and it is not diffi- 
cult to insist that all his fellow-citizens do 
not agree with him. But the point of his 
speech was its freedom from partisanship 
where mere partisanship would have been 
easy. He is entitled to a fair and generous 
interpretation. 
Governor HaMPTON said, in conclusion : 


**I declared that if elected I would be Governor of 
the whole people of South Carolina; that I should 
know no race, no party, no color; that all men who 
stood on the soil of South Carolina, native or foreign 
born, white or black, should be equal before the law, 
and, so help me God! it shall be done. I am glad to say 
the bitterness which marked that strife is passing 
away ; and I say to you, men of New York, as I say at 
home, I owe my election to the colored men of South 
Carolina, Thousands of them voted for me, knowing 
that I had been a good friend of their race, knowing 
that I was the first man after the war to recommend 
that they should be given the right of suffrage, and I 
have never yet changed my opinion on this subject. 
Knowing this, they sustained me in large numbers, and 
I am happy to say that nearly all the fears of the more 
ignorant are passing away, and they are satisfied that 
they will be dealt with in all respects as citizens of 
South Carolina. We intend to try to elevate them, edu- 
cate them, and show them the responsibilities as well 
as the blessings of liberty. We want them, as other 
citizens of America and of South Carolina, to be wor- 
thy of the great boon of citizenship of this great re- 
public. My friends, I must again thank you for this 
cordial greeting, doubly gratifying because it is the 
voice of New York reverberating to South Carolina. 
I come, as I said, to do honor to my distinguished 





friend General Su1euips. He wore the blue and I 
wore the gray, but we can let the curtain drop over 
these years, and go back to the time when that flag 
borne by him waved alike over the men of the South 
and the men of. the North, and we can look beyond to 
the future, when through all time that flag shall float 
over a free and prosperous and reunited country. I 
say this to you—a Southern man, a rebel; for when I 
fought, I fought as hard as I knew how against you— 
and I say, also, if that flag floats, as it should do, over 
free and equal States, if it shall be the symbol of liber- 
ty and equality and justice to all the States, and every 
man of every State, the men of the South will honor 
it and love it as of old, and the time may come once 
more when New York and South Carolina shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder against a common enemy, and 
their blood mingle upon the soil. My friends, I shall 
bear this cordial greeting back home with me to the 
little Palmetto State, and assure our people that your 
hearts here throb kindly for us. I trust in God that a 
better future is before the whole country, and that we 
shall have peace, prosperity, and liberty to every man 
upon the continent.” 

There is no honorable citizen, Republican 
or Democrat, who can not cordially cry 
Amen. Every reader will see that this is 
not ordinary party oratory. There is evi- 
dently a common ground, far deeper than 
mere party, on which Mr. POMEROY and Gov- 
ernor HAMPTON both stood in their address- 
es; and the feeling, common to both, is the 
earnest of that better understanding which 
makes a true union possible—the better un- 
derstanding which the ory game of 
President HaYeEs surely promotes. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. G. W. SMALLEY, in a letter from London 
to the Zribune, expresses the opinion that dur- 
ing all the period subsequent to Mr. Apams’s 
term, whoever might be envoy in name, Mr. 
MOTLEY was beyond comparison the most use- 
ful representative we had in England, ‘‘ He 
knew every body, went every where, and was 
liked, consulted, and trusted. He was the best 
representative we have had of what there is best 
in America. Mr. GLADSTONE, Earl RUSSELL, the 
Duke of Argyle, the Duke of Westminster, ord 
Hoveuton, Mr. Hueues, Mr. CaRLYLe, Dean 
Stan ey, Lady WALDEGRAVE, were among his in- 
timate friends.”” There was nobody worth know- 
ing whom he did not know. For more than twen- 
ty years he rose every morning at six and sat down 
to his manuscripts and books. He spoke four 
languages fluently, and was master of the litera- 
ture of three others. He knew every capital in 
Europe, and was at home in all them. His ac- 
complishments, his singular distinction of man- 
, is high qualities, made him a favorite every 
where. 

—There is an old saying about the inutility 
of doing a brilliant act in battle and having your 
name spelled incorrectly in the dispatches. The 
Independence Belge, the leading Continental jour- 
nal of Europe, describes ex- ident Grant's 
departure from Philadelphia, and says that he 
was attended by M. Fangy, director of the Press, 
and that among the ceremonies was the singing 
of a hymn composed by M. OLIVER WENDELL! 

—The Emperor WILLIAM, on learning of Mr, 
WaASHBURNE’S resignation, resolved to present 
him with his life-size portrait, in acknowledg- 
ment of the protection given by Mr. WasH- 
BURNE to German subjects in France during the 
war of 1870. Mr. WasHBURNE will visit Berlin 
before returning to the United States. 

—General Grant is enjoying an almost ee 
paaes through Great Britain. His “ej on 

as been remarkable. From members of the 
royal family and patricians of the bluest blood, 
from members of the cabinet and representa- 
tives of the great cities of the country, from 
men of science and men of letters—in short, 
from “all sorts and conditions of men,” he has 
received a greeting such as has never hitherto 
been extended toan American. And he has de- 
ported himself through it all with a modesty and 
manliness that have won their esteem, and added 
to the good feeling that is felt for him by his 
countrymen. The letter addressed by him to his 
friend GzoreE W. CHILps expresses better even 
than his published speeches how deeply he has 
felt the courtesies that have been almost show- 
ered upon him by the English people. 

—Mr. JENNINGS, in one of his recent letters to 
the New York World, —_ of an on-comin 
man in British politics, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
for Birmingham, who promises to play some- 
what the part with the English Liberal party 
which Mr. THURLOW WEED played for so many 
— in connection with the Whig and Repub- 
ican parties. He does not, however, sess 
Mr. WEED’s shrewdness, tact, and Preat —— 
edge of human character and skill in managing 
others. Nevertheless, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a 

wer in his way—a pushing, aggressive, elbow- 
ng sort of man, about forty-one, who made a 
snug fortune in business in Birmingham, and 
was wise enough to retire with it, and not try 
the vicissitudes of trade too far. 

—Mr. J. G. Payng, son of Bishop Payne, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, is announced 
as a candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
of Representatives. He is a brother-in-law of 
Senator Gorpon, and a classmate of Senator 
Lamar and Representative CuaLmers, of Mis- 
= 

—Three new scholarships have been added to 
those already established at Union College—one 
of $10,000 presented by Messrs. J. B. and J. M. 
CoRNELL, of this city, one of $5000 by Hon. 
CLARKSON N. Porrer, and one of $5000 from 
the estate of the late Jonn M‘CLELLAND, of this 
city, in addition to a previous bequest of $18,000. 

—Inman Epwarp PaGs, a colored student at 
Brown University, has succeeded in every re- 
—_ better than his brother Firprgr at West 

‘oint. While a rigid non-intercourse law was 
for four years maintained between FLIPPER and 
the nascent warriors at the Military Academy, 
PaGE has lived in the largest-leaved clover at 
Brown, and in the Senior year just closed was 
chosen Class-day Orator—a position so much 
coveted among students ambitious for class 
honors that it is ranked by many even higher 
than the Salutatory or the Valedictory. Pacer 
has throughout been treated by his classmates 
as one of themselves. He is a good writer and 
speaker, though not noticeably better than some 
of his classmates. His conduct had been uni- 
formly modest but self-respectful, and he had 





won the esteem of professors as well as stu- 
dents. The deportment of his class toward him 
is in high and honorable contrast with that pur- 
sued by the less manly students supported by 
the government at West Point, who may have 
already-learned that the “‘plain people’’ of the 
country are with FLIPPER. 

—DanNieL WEBSTER’S magnificent silver din- 
ner service, used by him when Secretary of State, 
has been recently purchased by the Somerset 
Club, of Boston. The service was originally 
jan mag by Bensamin Rusu, of the famous Rusu 
family, from whom it came into Mr. WEBSTER’s 
hands. Mr. WessTer bequeathed it to his old 
friend Peter Harvey, who in turn desired that 
the Somerset Club should have it. Itis of unique 
pattern, and especially valuable for the associa- 
tions that cluster around it. 

—Mipuat Pasna, ex-Grand Vizier of Turkey, 
is now in London, and is described as one of the 
most taciturn of men, alihough a great scholar, 
speaking French, Persian, and Arabic fluently. 

e contidently expects to be recalled to power. 

—Somebody once said to Vicror HvuGo, “It 
must be very difficult to write good poetry.” 
**No, Sir,”’ replied the poet; “it is either very 
easy or utterly impossible.” 

—In “ Barry Cornwall” Prooctsr’s Autobio- 
ee Fragments are these reminiscences of 

SENIMORE Cooper : ‘‘ Cooper was at Lord How- 
LAND’s. When there, Lady H. (who had heard 
that he told some story about a whale or a shark 
very well) turned the conversation on his adven- 
ture. ‘I believe, Mr. Coopsr, that you have sus- 
tained some perils of this kind” (The talk had 
pee ye! been about marine monsters—under 

oard and a-board.) Cooper replied, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Your adventure was with a whale?’ ‘No,a 
shark.’ ‘Had you a narrow escape? ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Pray, how was it?’ ‘I’ve told the story be- 
fore—to those two ;’ and he pointed to Rogers 
and another gentleman, who were at table. He 
should be put in a cage and taught civil tunes, 
or he will grow as bad as the vert-vert, who 
came back t@ the nuus of the Visitation with 
oaths in his mouth big enough to frighten an 
abbess....He was complimented here upon his 
books. He was assured that they were much 
admired in England, and had had a ‘great run.’ 
They had ‘ pleased the English,’ etc. ‘It wasn’t 
what I intended, then,’ replied he of the Ohio. 
He seems to ave ‘meant nothing but fighting,’ 
as they say in the ring.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Eceven men were hanged in Pennsylvania, for mur- 
der, on June 21, Ten of them were members of the 
Molly Maguire ee by which their crimes 
were instigated. were hanged at Pottsville, four 
at Mauch Chunk, and one at Wilkesbarre. 
An Indian outbreak has occurred in Idaho. A tele- 
~= from General Howard, dated Fort Lapway, June 
6, says that the Indians of White Bird’s and Joseph's 
bands murdered about twenty settlers some fifty miles 
east of that place. Captain Perry, with two compa- 
nies of soldiers, made a forced march upon them, and 
the Indians Later advices report the defeat of 
the troops, with a loss of thirty men. The Indians are 
said to have killed every man on Salmon River, but 
they did not burt the women and children, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Eastenn War: Cont to Turkish reporta of 
the junction of the two Turkish armies in Montenegro, 
the London Times's Cettinje correspondent, in a tel- 

dated June 21, says: “‘ Relative to the Turkish 
defeat near Spuz, later accounts show there never was 
a worse panic, a more disastrous rout known in the 
annals of war between Turkey and Montenegro. It 
was only the artillery of the forts that saved the Tark- 
ish army from complete destruction. The Turkish 
dead can not be counted, because they lie along the 
plain nearly up to Spuz, and the artillery of the city 
rp we approach. General Petrovics reports about 

000 dead within the ground recovered by the Monte- 
pees, The spirits of the people are = high here, 
It is confidently believed that Suleiman will be driven 
back to Nicsics.” A Mostar telegram of the 19th says 
that fighting has proceeded uninterruptedly, night and 
day, and that the Turks have not gained a foot.—In 
the British House of Commons, on the 19th, Mr. 
Bourke, speaking for the government, said it was not 
true that the Porte had refused the request of Mr. 
Layard, the British ambassador at Constantinople, to 
permit the neutralization of the Suez Canal, for the 
= -y reason that such a request had never been made. 
—The first — field conflict between the Turks and 
Russians in Armenia took place on the 15th and 16th 
of June at Zeidikan, a point twelve miles from Toprak 
Kaleh, between Bayazid and Erzeram. The Turks had 
8000 infantry, with but little or no cavalry, and were 
commanded by Mehemet. The Russians were led by 
Lieutenant-General Tergukassoff, and numbered 10,000 
infantry and a force of cavalry. After nearly two days 
of fighting, the Russians, by detaching a strong body, 
turned the Turkish right flank, sei a commanding 
hill, and —_= threw up breastworks, and there es- 
tablished four eld-guns, which enabled them to rake 
almost the entire front of the Turkish line. From this 
moment the losses of the latter were serious. Their 
men fell rapidly. Their artillery was dislodged, and 
the infantry exposed without support to a murderous 
fire. For over twenty minutes the Ottomans stood be- 
fore this new attack, and at this crisis Mehemet feii. 
To increase the difficulties, ammunition fell short. At 
ten o’clock the height which the Turks held at the 
oomns of the battle was no longer tenable, and by 
midnight the last Turk was driven off. A cavalry 
charge followed, converting defeat into rout.—Sixty 
Turks landed near on the night of the 20th. 
They were attacked by Russians, and were nenaty all 
killed or wounded in an obstinate fight.—-On the 21st, 
there was peowy cannonading between Widdin and 
Kalafat.—The Russian government has purchased the 
great Krupp gun which was made for the Philadelphia 

on. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on June 19, strong- 
ly censured the De Broglie ministry, by a vote of 363 
to 158. In the Senate, on the 20th, M. Depeyre, a mem- 
ber of the Right, read the report of the bureaus, con- 
clnding in favor of the dissolution of the Chamber of 
or > mee comme =e Sageneen - the re- 
port, on st. on spoke in justification 
of the late ministry. The real cause of its fall, he said, 
was that it had been in harmony with the republican 
majority. The Duc de Broglie demonstrated that the 
proposal for dissolution was not con to the Con- 
stitution. He said, “* President M‘Mahon is in harmo- 
ny with the tendencies of the majority of the Senate. 
Do not abandon him.” On the 22d, the Senate decreed 
dissolution by a vote of 150 to 130. 

In the Bri House of Lords, on the 18th, the gov- 
ernment was defeated on the Burials Bill. The 
Earl of Harrowby moved that where friends of a de- 
ceased person 0! t to the Church of England service, 
they may. dispense with it or substitute other service, 
even though the deceased is buried in a church-yard. 
The Duke of Richmond, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, said he would meet the motion with a decided heg- 
ative, as it would operate a on the clergy. 
The motion, however, passed by 127 to ill. It is to 
noted that 11,845 clergymen recently signed a protest 
against Lord Harrowby smotion. On the 21st, the gov- 
ernment withdrew the bill. 
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REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D. 


Tue Rev. Joun S. C. Asport, whose portrait 
accompanies this article, died at his residence in 
Fair Haven, June 17, after a lingering illness. 
As a popular historian he probably ranked sec- 
ond to no one in the United States. 

Mr. Apporr was one of five sons, three of whom 
have left a remarkable impress on the age and 
nation. The oldest, Mr. Jacop Appott, may be 
regarded almost as the creator of juvenile liter- 
ature in this country. His “Rollo” books are 
still without a peer in their peculiar department ; 
his “ Harper’s Story-Books” and his “ Red Histo- 
ries” (to which latter series Mr. Joun S.C. Abort 
also contributed) are a permanent classic ; and his 
Young Christian has been published in almost 
every European language, and in some heathen 
dialects, we believe. Mr. Gornam ABsorT was a 
pioneer in the work of female education, and 
the now defunct “Spingler Institute” became the 
model of other more adequately endowed, and 
therefore longer-lived, institutions, Mr. CHarLes 
and Mr. Saver Apporr are less widely known, 
but each of them rendered good service to the 
work of education by his remarkably successful 
school for boys. Two only of the five brothers 
are still living—Cnuartes and Jacop; SamMve. 
died some thirty years ago, GorHam about two 
years since. 

The father, Jacos Asszort, a citizen of Maine, 
where the boys spent their boyhood, was a Puri- 
tan of the very noblest type—-a man of the most 
unbending conscience, tempered with the most 
genial sympathy and the largest love. He had, 
said one of his old friends, “a remarkable talent 
for being happy ;” and this talent descended to 
his children. He was an agent for large land- 
owners in the forests of Maine, and became in 
time a large owner himself, and to the present 
day the name of “old Squire Asgorr” is held in 
affectionate reverence by the children of the men 
with whom he had to deal. The mother had a 
rich and strong and happy religious faith. To 
her, death had never any terrors; she looked to 
it through years of feeble health as a summons 
to her Father's home; and to the influence of her 
example Mr. Apsorr attributed his own happy 
thoughts of death and the life beyond. 

In Hallowell, where the earlier years of the boy 
were spent, was an English family by the name 
of Vavueuan, into which his brother, Mr. Jacos 
Assort, afterward married. In the VaveHan 
mansion was what was in those days a magnifi- 
cent library of ten or twelve thousand volumes, 
which was placed at the service of the Apporr 
boys. The opportunity was appreciated and used, 
and to this circumstance may be perhaps attrib- 
uted the literary tastes and capabilities of later 
years. Jonn was, however, no bookworm. He 
thoroughly enjoyed the sports of his time, and 
was a favorite leader among his associates. In 
his reminiscences, penned—or rather penciled— 
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REY. JOHN 8, C. ABBOTT, D.D.—[Puorocrarugp py Warren, New Haven.) 


on his sick-bed, he gives a graphic account of his 
exploits in building snow forts and excavating 
snow caves in the mammoth drifts of the Maine 
wirlters. 

The father had the Puritan ambition to give 
his boys a complete education ; and this included, 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK—DESTROYED BY FIRE JUNE 


according to the ideas of those times, a course in 
theology as well as in secular learning. So he 
sent them all through college and the theological 
seminary, leaving them to take what profession 
in after-life they might choose or Providence 
might open to them. 


20,—[Sze Pag 527.] 


Mr. Joun Apport was fitted by his native con- 
stitution for the office of a minister, and was 
perhaps the only one of the brothers who was so 
specially fitted. He had by nature a rare com- 
mand of language ; he was a natural rhetorician ; 
he was a remarkable word-painter; he was a 
born advocate ; he was an enthusiast in whatever 
he believed or whatever he undertook. He was 
therefore from the first a remarkably popular 
preacher, at a time when the power of the paint- 
er and the language of feeling were not so com- 
mon in the pulpit as they are in our day. His 
first parish was one of the largest and most impor- 
tant in New England, outside of Boston-—that of 
Worcester, Massachusetts ; and he left it to occu- 
py successively that of Nantucket, at that time 
one of the largest and most flourishing commu- 
nities in the State, and that of Roxbury, a grow- 
ing suburb of Boston. 

Meantime he had drifted into literature in a 
singular way. He had organized a Maternal As- 
sociation in his first parish, and to it he deliver- 
ed a course of familiar lectures on the duties of 
mothers. These, after their delivery, he put into 
a little book, which a Boston publisher accepted 
from the unknown author with some hesitation. 
But the book was small, the season was dull, the 
risk was light, and the volume was printed. This 
was the now famous Mother at Home. It had 
just those qualities of simplicity of expression, 
intense practicality of suggestion, and warmth 
of feeling which conspire to make both useful 
and successful literature. The unpretending lit- 
tle treatise was straightway republished in En- 
gland, and thereafter successively in most of the 
European languages. In Calcutta, in Athens, in 
Constantinople, even in Africa, the number of 
copies printed is unknown, but it is simply pro- 
digious, 

While Mr. Joun Anporr was thus successfully 
pursuing the double work of pastor and author, 
his elder brother, also a successful author, had 
established the famous Mount Vernon School in 
Boston. The underlying principle of this school 
was that pupils could be better governed by the 
moral force of reason than by fear and coercion. 
So fully was this principle carried out that there 
were absolutely no rules in the school except 
those which the pupils made for themselves, and 
no other restraint than such as the school, as a 
well-regulated community, exercised over itself. 
The success was so great that the four brothers, 
Jacos, Joun, Gornam, and CHarves, resolved to 
unite in establishing a similar school on a larger 
scale, and selected for the field of their operations 
the city of New York. This was over forty years 
ago, and at that time the Turkish idea of female 
education was not eliminated from American s8o- 
ciety. Is it even yet? The brothers entered 
upon-what seemed to others a hazardous experi- 
ment. - Their earnestness and the fundamental- 
ly correct principles which underlay their plan 
made the school from the first a suecess, There 
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is probably to-day in this city no school for young 
ladies where such large liberty is enjoyed as was 
possessed by the pupils in the ABportT school ; 
and we believe that we are perfectly safe in say- 
ing that it was never in a single instance abused. 
The scholars had the confidence of their teachers, 
and, partly as a consequence, the teachers had 
the affection of their scholars. 

But Jacon and Joun could not escape the fas- 
cinations of literature; Gonnam withdrew to es- 


tablish a separate school ; Joun began his famous 
history of Napotron, in Harper's Magazine, and 
becoming more and more interested in it, left 
the school to devote himself to its completion, 
and the school was discontinued in the midst of 
its prosperity. 

From that time the life of Mr. Jonn S. C. Apnorr 
has been not, indeed, a quiet one, but an uneventful 


one. He has always been fond of change, and it 
is only in the latter years of his life that he has 
had a permanent home. While chiefly known to 
the public as a writer of popular history, he has 
been during most of the time a successful preach- 
er and pastor. He has spent the week in his his- 
torical studies and writing, and has gone into the 


pulpit on the Sabbath and preached, always to 
full churches, but always extemporaneously, from 
his abundant treasures. His career in this re- 


spect has illustrated the truth that the true pul- 
pit preparation is not that of the week, but that 
of the whole life. He has found an especial de- 
light in taking parishes which were, from one 
reason or another, in a somewhat typhoidal con- 
dition, and building them up again, to leave them, 
as soon. as they were really able to support a com- 
petent pastor, to the care of successors. He has 
thus served successively five different parishes, 
which owe their present prosperity largely to his 
abors. 

As an author, Mr. Apnorr’s most important 
works have been 7'he Mother at Home, The Chiid 
at Home; the histories of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the French Revolution, the Civil War, and Fred- 
erick the Great ; his contributions to the “ Red 
Histories,” the “ American Pioneers and Patriots,” 
and a series of State histories. But these are only 
a small proportion of his actual contributions to 
the literature of the age. Other histories hold a 
higher place in the great libraries, but the works 
of no other historian have been more widely read 
or more truly useful. This is not the place for a 
literary critique on his works. But this may be 


said, that while no other historian has been more 
severely and even savagely criticised, few errors 
have been ever detected in his narratives. No 


work was ever subjected to a severer scrutiny 
than his Napoleon Bonaparte ; buc while his ar- 
ruments were assailed, and even his motives were 
called in question at the time, only one consid- 
erable error was detected in any statement of 
fact; and that in a matter of unimportant detail. 
While, too, he is not a preacher in his books, he 
never ceases to be a Christian, and the religious 
spirit, though never offensively prominent, is nev- 
er absent. : 

Mr. Anzort had a large family—two boys and 
five girls—who lived to maturity. The oldest son, 
appointed United States District Attorney in Flor- 
ida during the war, under President Lrinco.n, died 
soon afte? going South. One of the daughters 
also died some years since. Another daughter is 
at the head of a very successful school in New 
Haven, of which she was the founder. The oth- 
er daughters are married, and are living, one near 
Boston, the others in New York or vicinity. 

Mr. Anrort’s personal appearance was fine, and 


the expression of his face was peculiarly winning. 
He inherited from his father the “ remarkable tal- 
ent for being happy,” and imparted it to every 
one with whom he came in contact. The last 
year of his life, though at times he suffered great- 
lv, was one of great peace and joy, and his dying 
was a simple going home to be at rest in his 


Heavenly Father’s presence, and with the friends 
who had gone before. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BELLA IN SEARCH OF A MISSION. 


Wut taking charge of Bella Seratchell’s des- 


tiny, Mrs. Dulcimer’s busy mind had not forgot- 
ten the interests of her older protégé, Sir Kenrick 
Culverhouse, whose mortgaged estate was to be 
set free by means of Beatrix Harefield’s fortune. 
She was quite pleased with herself for the brill- 


iant idea of disposing comfortably of Cyril by 
handing him over to Miss Seratchell, and thus 
leaving Sir Kenrick without a rival in the field. 

“That foolish husband of mine would have been 
trying to make a mateh between Beatrix and his 
favorite Cyril,” she said to herself. “But if I 
can put it into Cyril's head that Bella Seratchell 
is very fond of him, he is almost sure to fall over 
head and ears in love with her. Men always do. 
I have not forgotten Benedick and Beatrice.” 

All Mrs.-Dulcimer’s good intents with regard 
to Sir Kenrick and the mortgages were suddenly 
frustrated by a letter from Beatrix which at once 
surprised and puzzled her. 


“Dearest Mrs. Dvicmmer,—My father has for- 
hidden me to visit your pleasant house any more. 
1 am to have no more happy hours in dear Mr. 
Dulcimer’s library, or with you in your pretty 
garden. I can not tell you the reason of his 
harsh conduct. It is nothing that concerns you 
or Mr. Dulcimer. It is fora fault of my own that 





HARPER'S 
I am henceforward denied the happiness I found 
in your friendship and society. 
“Pray think of me kindly, and remember that 
I shall be always, as long as I live, 
“ Your grateful and affectionate, 
“ Beatrix.” 


Here was a dead lock. Poor Kenrick’s hopes 
were nipped in the bud. Happily Kenrick himself 
had not yet begun to hope. It was Mrs. Dulcimer 
who was disappointed. She would have aban- 
doned herself to despair if she had not been pro- 
vided with that other scheme in favor of Cyril 
and Bella; a smaller business, but it sérved to oc- 
cupy her mind. After that visit of Mrs. Dulci- 
mer’s to the Scratchell domicile, Bella came very 
often to the Vicarage, carrying her neat little 
leather work-bag, and spending the afternoon 
in a friendly way. If she did not come of her 
own accord, Mrs. Dulcimer would even go the 
length of sending Rebecca, or that useful lad who 
was a boot, knife, and garden boy in the morn- 
ing, and a page in the afternoon, to fetch her. 
The Vicar’s wife was glad to have a companion 
who appreciated her conversation better than the 
absent-minded Vicar, whose eyes were always on 
his books, and whose answers were too obvious- 
ly mechanical. So it happened that, through 
this skillful contriving of Mrs. Dulcimer’s, Bella 
found herself very often in Cyril’s society. Cyril 
was very fond of Mr. Dulcimer, and had a good 
deal of parish work to discuss with him. This 
brought him to the Vicarage nearly every even- 
ing. He used to drop in at the fag-end of the 
tea—a substantial meal, which was tea and sup- 
per combined—and take his place by Mrs. Dulci- 
mer, at a corner of the tray, just in time for the 
last decent cup of tea, as the Vicar’s wife would 
remark, plaintively. 

“Why don’t you come at seven o’clock, and sit 
down with us in a sociable manner,” she com- 
plained, “instead of coming in when the tea-pot 
is just-exhausted? Bella has been quite anxious 
about you. ‘I’m sure Mr. Culverhouse overfa- 
tigues himself in his devotion to his parish work,’ 
she said just now.” 

Bella blushed, and turned her pretty blue eyes 
shyly upon the curate. 

“ And I am sure you do,” she said; “ it’s quite 
dreadful. You will have a fever or something. 
You are so careless about your health.” 

Cyril saw neither the blush nor the shy look in 
the soft blue eyes. Bella’s eyes wore always that 
soft look in company, but they could harden and 
assume a much keener gaze during the serious 
every-day business of life. 

“T never was ill in my life,” said Cyril, in a 
provokingly matter-of-fact tone, not in the least 
touched by this feminine interest in his welfare. 

It was very aggravating ; but Benedick was so 
at first, Mrs. Dulcimer remembered. 

“How much I miss Beatrix Harefield !” said the 
Vicar. ‘There is something original about that 
girl which always interested me ; and then she has 
such a mind to appreciate books. I never saw so 
young a creature fasten as she did on a great 
book. She seems to have an instinct which al- 
ways leads her to the best.” 

“She is a noble creature,” said Cyril, quietly. 

“What a wife she would have made for your 
cousin!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, too eager to 
mask her batteries altogether. 

“She would make a noble wife—for any man,” 
assented Cyril. 

“ Of course; but she and your cousin seemed to 
me so peculiarly suited to each other. There is 
something about both of them so much above the 
common herd—a je ne sais quoi—a patrician air 
—an aristocratic way of thinking. And then with 
such a fortune as Miss Harefield’s your cousin’s 
position—” 

“Pray do not let Miss Harefield’s fortune en- 
ter into the question. Kenrick is not a fortune- 
hunter, and Miss Harefield is far too noble a 
woman for one to tolerate the idea of her being 
married for her money.” 

“My dear Cyril, I never had such an idea. 
You need not take me upsosharply. Kenrick a 
fortune-hunter! Of course not. But where these 
things combine— However, we need not dis- 
pute about it. That wretched Mr. Harefield is 
resolved to immure his daughter in that dreary 
old house of his. She is as badly off as a prin- 
cess in a fairy tale.” 

“Worse,” said Bella, “for there are no adven- 
turous princes in these degenerate days.” 

“How does she bear this cruel treatment ?” 
asked Cyril, looking at Bella for the first time 
since he had shaken hands with her on arriving. 
“You see her often, don’t you, Miss Scratchell ?” 

“Two or three times a week. But she is so 
reserved—even with me, though we are such old 
friends—I never quite know what she thinks or 
feels. She is all that is nice—and I am devoted- 
ly attached to her—but she never treats me with 
the same frankness I show to her. She has look- 
ed unhappy since Mr. Harefield put a stop to her 
visits here, but she never complains.” 

“T should call at the Water House,” said Mrs. 
Dulcimer, “for I long to see the dear girl, but I 
really can not face that dreadful Mr. Harefield ; 
and as he has forbidden Beatrix to come here, I 
dare say he would not allow her to see me. I 
wonder you are allowed to visit her, Bella.” 

“Oh,” said Bella, “I don’t count. I am only 
admitted as a humble companion. Mr. Harefield 
thinks no more of me than of one of the servants.” 

Tea was over by this time, and the family had 
retired to the library, which was Mr. Dulcimer’s 
favorite evening-room. There he had his pet 
chair, his reading table and lamp, and could take 

up a book or lay it down as he pleased. Even 
the backs of his books were dear to him. In his 
idler moments he would lean back in his chair 
and gaze at them dreamily, in a rapture of con- 
tent. To him those bindings of various hues, 
some sober, some gorgeous, were as familiar 
faces. There was Burton yonder, in calf an- 
tique, the Oxford edition — there Southey’s Doc- 
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tor in crimson morocco—there the old dram- 
atists in brown and gold. Anon came a solid 
block of histories from Herodotus to Thiers. 

Mrs. Dulcimer established herself by her work- 
table, with Bella close by her side. The curate 
seated himself by his Vicar and began to talk of 
the parish. In her heart Bella hated that parish 
talk—the rheumatic old women—the sick chil- 
dren—men who were out of work or down with 
fever—the sufferers—the sinners—the cases of 
all kinds that needed help. 

“Tf I were a man I would rather be a chimney- 
sweep than a clergyman,” she thought. “One 
might get to like sooty chimneys in time; but 
I am sure I could never get to like poor people.” 

And yet at that moment Bella was contem- 
plating a step which would bring her into very 
close contact with the poor of Little Yafford. 

It was a quite humdrum evening, enlivened 
only by Mrs. Dulcimer’s small talk about her 
neighbors or her needle-work, and the indistinct 
murmurs of those two men on the other side of 
the wide old hearth. But to Bella it was infinite- 
ly more agreeable than the noisy evenings at 
home—her father’s grumblings and aap. 
the squabblings and bickerings of boys and girls, 
the house-mother’s moaning about the maid-of- 
all-work’s misdoings. It was pleasant to sit in 
this pretty room, lined with many-colored vol- 
umes, all kept with an exquisite neatness which 
was a feature in Mr. Dulcimer’s love of books. 
The glow of the fire, the subdued radiance of the 
lamps, the rich dark red of the curtains, made a 
warm brightness unknown in those bare rooms 
at home. And every now and then Bella’s blue 
eyes shot a glance at the curate’s earnest face, 
or, when he was most occupied, dwelt upon it ad- 
miringly for a few moments. 

“ Ten o'clock !” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, as the 
skeleton clock on the chimney-piece chimed the 
hour. “I wouldn’t make your poor dear mother 
uneasy for the world, Bella dear. Cyril, I know 
you'll be kind enough to see Bella safe home. 
You pass her door, you know.” 

Mr. Culverhouse knew it perfectly. 

“T shall be very happy,” he said, kindly. 

He looked with favor on Bella—as a harmless 
little thing, and Beatrix’s friend. 

Bella slipped away, beaming with smiles, to 
put on her hat. “That girl contrives to look 
well in every thing she wears,” said Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. “Isn’t she pretty?” 

As this was directly addressed to Cyril, he felt 
himself compelled to answer. 

“ Well, yes,” he deliberated. “I suppose she 
is the kind of little person usually called pretty. 
Pink and white prettiness.” 

“Pink and white!” cried Mrs. Dulcimer ; “ you 
might say as much as that of a wax doll. Bella’s 
complexion is as delicate as Dresden china.” 

‘“ Don’t be angry with me, Mrs. Dulcimer, but I 
must confess I hate Dresden china,” said Cyril, 
laughing. “ But I like Miss Scratchell,” he add- 
ed, hastily, “ because she seems good and ami- 
able, and must have a hard life with all those 
brothers and sisters.” 

“ A hard life !” echoed Mrs. Dulcimer. “ Ah, you 
don’t know what an angel that girl is in her 
mother’s house. She does every thing—cuts out 
her sisters’ dresses even—and with such an eye 
for fashion.” 

“T can’t fancy an angel cutting out dresses, or 
having an eye for fashion.” 

“For shame, Cyril. You young men can’t ap- 
preciate domestic virtues. You would think more 
of her if I told you that she wanted to go into a 
convent, or to chop somebody’s head off, like 
Judith. That girl will make a perfect wife.” 

“T have no doubt she will. And I dare say 
you have already decided on the happy man who 
is to be her husband,” replied Cyril, innocently. 

Mrs. Dulcimer actually blushed. 

Bella came back in her neat little bonnet and 
comfortable shepherd’s plaid shawl. Those were 
days in which women still wore bonnets and shawls. 
She looked the picture of sweetness and inno- 
cence in that cottage bonnet, tied under her pretty 
little chin, and surrounding her face like a halo. 

“Tam so sorry to trouble you,” she said, as she 
walked away from the Vicarage, with her hand 
on Cyril’s arm. 

“Tt is not the least trouble, but a pleasure to 
be of use to you.” 

“You are much too good. But I am going to 
be really troublesome. I want to make you my 
father confessor.” 

“ About the husband Mrs. Dulcimer has in 
view,” thought Cyril, expecting to be made ad- 
viser in a love affair. 

“Indeed,” he said, kindly. “I am sure you 
can have nothing very appalling to confess. And 
if my advice can be of any use to you it is en- 
tirely at your service.” 

“How kind you are!” exclaimed Bella. “I 
wonder sometimes that you can find so much 
kindness for every one—that you can sympa- 
thize with so many—that you are never worn out 
or impatient, or—” 

“T should be very unworthy of my vocation if 
I could be so easily wearied,” said Cyril, stopping 
this discursive gush of laudation. “But I am 
waiting to hear your confession.” 

“T hardly know how to begin,” faltered Bella. 
“But—Yes. I must say so. Your sermons have 
awakened my conscience. I think it must have 
been cold and dead till you came to us. But you 
have taught me to consider things more deeply. 
I see what an.empty and useless life I am lead- 
ing— 

“Why, Mrs. Dulcimer has just been praising 
your usefulness,” said Cyril, kindly, a kindness 
that fluttered Bella’s heart with baseless hopes. 
“She has been telling me how much you do for 
your mother and sisters.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Bella, carelessly, “ of course 
I try to be useful at home. I work for my own 
family. But that is such an obvious duty; and 
there is a pleasure in doing those things that is 
almost self-indulgence.” 








“What I should like would be to do some 
for the poor—those wretched creatures for whom 
you do so much. My mornings are all occupied 
in teaching ; but I have my afternoons to myself 
and I think I could spend three afternoons a 
week if you could show me how I could be use. 
ful—in visiting and reading, or teaching the 
children.” 

“You are very good,” said Cyril, thoughtfully 
“and I like you for having such a thought. But 
I really don’t know what to say. I have several 
kind ladies who help me.” 

“Who run after you, you should say,” thought 
Bella, savagely. “Forward minxes !” 

“ And really I hesitate at the idea of withdraw. 
ing you from a home in which you are so useful, 
For, after all, your mother, with her numerous 
family, has as much need of sympathy—” 

“As those horrid old rheumatic women,” 
thought Bella. “I should think so, indeed.” 

“In short, my dear Miss Scratchell, your pres- 
ent life seems to me so usefully and wisely em- 
ployed, that I can hardly bring myself to propose 
any alteration.” 

“Perhaps you think that I should be of .no 
use in the parish work,” suggested Bella. 

“Believe me, no. Indeed, I think, with your 
taste and handiness and industrious habits, you 
might be of much use. The poor are often sad- 
ly deficient in taste and neatness and the power 
to make the best of things. If you could go 
among the younger people and show them how 
to be neat and tasteful in their homes and in 
their dress, to make the best of their small re- 
sources, to cultivate the beauty of cleanliness 
and tidiness ; if you could show them how much 
beauty there is to be got out of the simplest 
things; in a word, if you could elevate their 
taste,” said Mr. Culverhouse, with vague yearn- 
ings after sweetness and light—“ yes, I am sure 
= could be useful as an apostle of the beauti- 

ul.” 


Bella’s face crimsoned with a happy blush. 
Her whole being thrilled with triumph. She 
took this as a compliment to herself. He thought 
her beautiful. Mrs. Dulcimer was right. He 
— her, and in good time would tell her of his 
ove. 

“Tell me where to go, and what to do,” she 
said; in a voice that trembled with joyful feeling. 

“T will make out a list of people. I shall not 
send you among the very poor, or to those who 
would pester you for money. I will send you 
into homes where there are young people, where 
sympathy and kindly interest in small things will 
be of use.” 

“ A thousand thanks!” cried Bella. “TI shall 
féel so much happier when I know that I have.a 
little share in the work you do so nobly. Here 
we are at home. Will you come in and see 
papa?” 

She devoutly hoped that he would decline, 
knowing too well the general untidiness of home 
at this hour. 

“Not to-night. 
in a day or two.” 

Bertie opened the door, keeping himself wedged 
behind it, as if it had been opened by a super- 
natural power. 

“ Good-night !” said Bella. 

“ Good-night !” said the curate, with a kindness 
which Bella mistook for affection. 

“Why, Bella, what have you been painting 
ycur cheeks with?” cried Adolphus, when Miss 
Scratchell entered the family parlor, where the 
solicitor was sitting by the fire, reading one of 
the county papers—about the only literature with 
which he ever recreated his mind—while poor 
Mrs. Scratchell sighed over a basket of stockings 
past mending, or requiring a miracle of ingenuity 
in the mender. It was a miserable home to come 
back to, Bella thought; and again that vision of 
an ideal parsonage arose before her mental eye 
—a paradise of roses and rose-bud chintz, Vene- 
tian blinds and a pony-chaise. The fulfillment 
of that dream seemed nearer to her to-night than 
when first Mrs. Dulcimer conjured up the delight- 
ful picture. 

“ He seemed pleased with my offer to visit his 
tiresome poor people,” thought Bella, as she 
brushed her soft auburn locks. “It will bring 
us more together, perhaps, and—if he really cares 
for me, that will please him.” 


It is too late. But I will call 





CHAPTER XII. 


“OH, THINKEST THOU WE SHALL EVER MEET 
AGAIN ?” 


Betxa’s hopes were realized insomuch that her 
offer to visit his cottagers certainly did bring her 
more directly in contact with Mr. Culverhouse 
than she had ever been yet. From that hour 
Cyril became friendly and confidential; he had 
found some one besides the Vicar and Mrs. Dul- 
cimer to whom he could talk about his poor pa- 
rishioners, their wants, their virtues, and their 
vices. He found Bella full of sympathy. She 
took up her new work with ardor. She made 
friends wherever she went. His people were 
full of her praises. Perhaps, if Cyril’s heart had 
been free, he might have obliged Mrs. Dulcimer 
by falling in love with her latest protégée. 
There was something so nice about Bella Scratch- 
ell—a winning softness, a gentle submission to 
other people, a kittenish sleekness and grace, ac- 
companied with all a petted kitten’s caressing, 
purring ways. 

“That girl has really a remarkable sweetness 
of character,” said Cyril, who, like most young 
men fresh from the University, fancied he un- 
derstood mankind, and could read character, as 
if men’s minds were open books. 

He praised Isabella warmly to Mrs. Dulcimer, 
and stimulated that lady’s efforts. : 

“ How clever it was of you to propose to visit 
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the poor !” said the Vicar’s wife to Bella, approv- 
ingly. ‘Just the very thing to please him.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, I hope you don’t 
think I did it on that account!” cried Bella, witn 
a shocked look. “It is a real pleasure to me to 
be of some little use. When I see how good you 
and Mr. Dulcimer are—” 

“Oh, my dear, I’m afraid I don’t go among 
the poor as much as I ought. Anxious as I am 
to do good, I don’t get on with them as well as 
Clement does. I can’t help telling them when I 
see things going wrong, and trying to set them 
in the right way. And they resent that. One 
must look on and smile as if every thing was 
right—dirt, muddle, extravagance, every thing. 
It is too trying for any one with an energetic tem- 
per. I’m sure only the other day I said to Maria 
Bowes, whom I’ve known all my life, ‘If I were 
you, Maria, I'd try to have your keeping-room a 
little neater, and a few flowers in the window, 
and the hearth always swept up. It would be so 
much nicer for Bowes when he comes home from 
his work.’ ‘I dare say I should have it so if I'd 
three women-servants, and a boy to clean up aft- 
er them,’ she answered, quite impertinently, ‘and 
if my keeping-room wasn’t kitchen and chamber 
too.’ ‘ u mean to say that I keep too many 
servants, Maria?’ I said. ‘No, ma’am,’ she an- 
swered; ‘but I mean that gentlefolks can’t tell 
how difficult poor folks find it to cook a bit of 
victuals and keep their children from getting rag- 
ged without fiddle-faddling with cleaning up a 
place that’s no sooner cleaned than it’s mucked 

in.’ » , 

“T can pity her, poor wretch,” said Bella, “ for 
it’s like that with us at home, though we make 
believe to think ourselves gentlefolks. It’s as 
much as mother can do to keep things together 
anyhow, and every Saturday night is a struggle 
to get the children’s clothes decent for Sunday. 
Mother and I often sit up till after twelve o’clock 
sewing on buttons and darning stockings.” 

“ Ah, what a wife you will make, Bella!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dulcimer, as if a wife’s one duty 
were the repair of her husband’s garments. 


The woods were growing browner, the moor- 
land grayer. The mists of chill November crept 
up from the valley and hung upon the hill-side. 
The river was half hidden under a silvery veil 
on those dim November afternoons. An autum- 
nal tranquillity hung over the sombre old Water 
House. The dahlias and hollyhocks were dead, 
the chrysanthemums were fading; autumn prim- 
roses showed pale in quiet nooks of the garden, 
and along by the old-fashioned borders stole the 
welcome odor of late violets. 

How often Cyril Culverhouse lingered on the 
old Roman bridge to look at the house which 
held the one woman he loved! The entrance 
tower and a row of fine old yew-trees hid the 
river walk from him, or he might have seen Bea- 
trix pacing slowly up and down in melancholy 
solitude. 

She had not answered his letter, but he had 
received a brief note from Mr. Harefield: 


“Sm,—I have delivered your letter to my 
daughter unread. I hope the next two years 
will bring her wisdom. 

“Yours obediently, 
“ CuristiaN HaREFIELD.” 


Cyril had questioned Bella Scratchell more 
than once about her friend, without betraying 
the warmth of his interest in Beatrix. 

“ Yes, she is very dull, poor thing,” said Bella. 
“Tam more sorry for her than I can say. I go 
there as often as I can, and do what I can to 
cheer her. But Beatrix was never a cheerful 
girl, you know, and she gets graver and more 
silent every day. Miss Scales is quite anxious 
about her, and wants her to take bark.” 

“T doubt if bark is a cure for an unhappy 
home,” said Cyril. 

“No, if you call her home unhappy. But 
really she has every thing a girl could wish. 
Handsome old rooms to herself—no disorder— 
no noisy brothers upsetting every thing. She 
has her books, and a governess who adores her, 
a fine old garden beautifully kept, a pony-car- 
riage, a horse to ride.” 

“Unfortunately those things won’t make youth 
happy,” answered the curate. “They might be 
sufficient for happiness at the end of life, they 
are not enough for it at the beginning.” 

“T know that life is a very different thing with- 
out them,” sighed Bella. 

“Would you change places with Miss Hare- 
field ?” asked Cyril. 

Bella blushed, and cast down her eyes. 

“No,” she said, softly. 

She meant that she would not barter her hope 
of Cyril’s love for the advantages of Beatrix Hare- 
field’s position, though she had seen the advan- 
tages with the eye of envy ever since those childish 
days in which she first became Miss Harefield’s 
playfellow. 

One afternoon, toward the close of November, 
Cyril was returning from a tramp across the moor. 
He had been to a ‘istant village to visit the ailing 
married daughter of one of his parishioners, who 
had fancied that a visit from the kind curate 
would do her sick daughter more good than “ doc- 
tor’s stuff.” It was a clear afternoon, a yellow 
sunset brightening the western horizon. This 
long lonely walk fad given him much time for 
thought, and he had been thinking of Beatrix all 
the way. She was so much in his thoughts that, 
although he had had no hope of meeting her, it 
seemed scarcely strange to him when he heard 
the muffled sound of hoofs upon the short grass, 
and, looking round, saw her riding toward him at 
a fast canter. 

What was he todo? He had promised to hold 
himself aloof from her. He was neither to see 
nor write to her during the two years of proba- 
tion. He had made up his mind that she would 
pass him at that flying pace; that he would see 








the slim figure—erect in the saddle, firmly seated 
as an Arab on his loosely held courser—flash by 
him like a vision of pride and beauty, and be gone. 
He stood bare-headed to see her pass, expecting 
to receive no more notice than a bow, or doubtful 
even whether she would see him, when she pulled 
her horse almost on his haunches, wheeled round, 
and met him face to face. 

“How lucky !” she cried, flushing with delight. 
“T have been dying to see you. I thought I could 
not be mistaken when I saw your figure in the 
distance, and I rode after you.” 

She slipped lightly out of the saddle, and stood 
beside him, bridle in hand, the petted horse rub- 
bing his velvet nose against her shoulder. 

“William is half a mile behind,” she said. 
“He’s on one of papa’s old hunters. Don’t you 
hear him ?” 

A distant noise like the puffing of a steam- 
engine announced the groom’s approach. 

“Cyril,” cried Beatrix, “are you as glad to see 
me as I am to see you ?” 

“Tt is more than gladness that I feel, dear,” he 
answered, clasping her hands, and looking ear- 
nestly at the expressive face which had faded to 
a sickly pallor after the flush of joy; “but, my 
dearest, how ill you are looking, how changed—” 

“Oh, I have been miserable,” she said, impet- 
uously—“ simply miserable! I miss you every 
day in the week, every hour in the day. I did 
not see you very often, didI? And yet, now that 
I am forbidden to go to the Vicarage, it seems as 
if my life had been spent in your society. Oh, 
you have work to do—you have noble ideas to 
fill your mind! How can you tell the blankness 
of a woman’s life, parted from all she loves ?” 

“My darling, it is not for life—it is only for a 
little while.” 

“A little while!” she cried, impatiently. “A 
day is an age when one is miserable. I wake ev- 
ery morning—oh, so early !—and see the dreary 
gray light, and say to myself, ‘What does it mat- 
ter? night and day are alike to me. I shall not 
see him.’ Cyril, why did you write me that cruel 
letter ?” 

The groom had ridden up by this time on his 
roaring hunter, and was standing at a respectable 
distance, wondering what his young mistress could 
have to say to the curate, and why she had dis- 
mounted in order to say it. 

“My own love, how could I write otherwise ? 
I promised your father that for two years I would 
respect his desires; that I would counsel you to 
no act of disobedience till you were old enough 
to take the full measure of your acts—till time 
had changed impulse into conviction. How could 
I have written otherwise than as I did?” 

“You could have said, ‘ Defy your father, as I 
do; laugh to scorn the loss of fortune, as I do. 
Be my wife. We shall be very poor, perhaps, for 
the first few years; but Heaven will take care 
of us as the ravens cared for Elijah.’ That is 
how you ought to have written to me.” 

He was sorely tempted by her—tempted to take 
her to his heart that moment, to rain kisses on 
the sweet pale face that he had never kissed, to 
mount her on her lively young bay horse, and 
steal the groom’s hunter for himself, and ride off 
to the Scottish border with her, and be married 
by the unlearned priest of Gretna, who was still 
plying his profitable trade. Never was man more 
tempted. But he had given his promise, and 
meant to keep it. 

“Two years hence, my dearest, please God, I will 
have a home for you that shall not mean absolute 
poverty. I can not break nty word, love. We 
must wait till you are one-and-twenty. It is not 
a long time.” 

“Tt would not seem long if my father had been 
reasonable—if he had not forbidden me to see 
you or write to you. Cyril,” she said, looking at 
him with sudden intensity, “is it a sin te wish 
for the death of any one?” 

“My dear one, you must know that it is—a 
‘ Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 


find myself thinking of what would happen if he 
were to die. I should be free—rich. I could 
give you my fortune. You could lavish it all on 
acts of charity and beneficence. We would live 
like poor people; we would devote our lives to 
doing good; we would show the world how a par- 
ish priest and his wife ought to live.” 

“ Beatrix, pray continually against wicked 
thoughts. There could be no deadlier sin than 
to desire your father’s death. God forbid that 
you should fall into it! I have never sighed for 
wealth, nor do I believe that a man’s opportuni- 
ties for doing good depend upon the length of his 
purse. For one man who will find will and ener- 
gy, patience and perseverance, to help his fellow- 
men, there are a hundred ready to give their mon- 
ey. No, dear love, we can be happy without your 
father’s wealth. We should be no happier for 
his death. We have but to be true to each other, 
and all will be well.” 

The groom came up to remind his mistress that 
the short day was closing, and that the moor-land 
road was dangerous after dark. 

“God bless you, dearest, and good-by,” said 

il 


“Oh, why are you in such haste to get rid of 
me ?”’ she cried, impatiently, in French, the groom 
standing close by, ready to lift her on to her horse. 
“Tt may be ages before we meet again. You 
talked in that cruel letter of leaving Little Yaf- 
ford. When is that to be?” 

“T have taken no step yet. This place is dear 
to me. But I shall leave soon after Christmas, 
if I can do so without inconvenience to the Vicar.” 

“T shall feel just a shade more miserable when 
you are gone,” said Beatrix. 

She put her slim arched foot upon William’s 
broad palm, and sprang lightly into her saddle. 
She had been a horsewoman from her child- 
hood, ponies and horses being one of the few in- 
dulgences of her solitary life.’ 

Cyril watched her as she rode slowly down the 
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hill, looking back at him now and then forlornly, 
as from the vessel that was carrying her into ex- 
ile. His heart bled for her; but the idea that 
she had calculated the possibilities that hung 
upon her father’s death, that she had even sinned 
so deeply as to wish him dead, haunted him pain- 
fully. 

Was there a strain of hardness in this impetu- 
ous nature—a flaw in this gem which he had hith- 
erto counted peerless ? ell, she was not per- 
fect, perhaps. His creed taught him that there 
was no soul so pure but on its virgin whiteness 
showed some dark blot of sin. And she had been 
hardly treated—held at arms-length by her fa- 
ther’s coldness. She had been reared in a home 
unsanctified by affection. 

He pleaded for her, and excused her in his own 
mind, and was full of sorrow for her. 

But for him, as she had said, life was full of 
interest and action. For him two years seemed 
a little while. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue United States Fish Commission is now 
en d in the vigorous prosecution of meas- 
ures looking toward the —— of the United 
States with shad and other useful food fishes. 
The past centre of operations in shad hatch- 
ing is at Havre de Grace, Maryland, and ship- 
ments of the young fish are continually made to 
different parts of the country, in addition to the 
introduction of a large percentage of the stock 
into the Susquehanna River, in which it is as- 
sisted by the Maryland Fish Commission. 

Among the places where deposits of the youn 
fish have already been made may be mentione 
St. Louis, Missouri; Sterling, Kentucky; Mont- 

mery, Alabama; Macon and Milledgeville, 

eorgia ; the Potomac River at Washington, etc. 





Mr. GzorGE Cr a member of the Chester 
Natural History Society, died on the 16th of 
April, at the age of forty. Although not a spe- 
cialist in any branch, his general know) of 
science, and his efficiency as a teacher of the 
classes formed in Chester under the government 
Science and Art — ee rendered his name 
well known in England. 

The annual report made at the forty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Zoological Society of 
London, held in April last, shows a membershi 
of 3311, a considerable increase over that of 1876. 
The income of the society in 1876 was £34,955, 
an increase over that of 1875 of £216. The total 
number of visitors to the garden in 1876 was 
915,764, exceeding by nearly 200,000 the largest 
attendance of any previous year. The whole 
number of animals in the collection amounted 
to 2265. It will be interesting to make a com- 

rison between these returns and those of the 

oological Society of Philadel T recently pub- 
maes among the Scientific Intelligence of the 
y- 


An interesting relationship has been pointed 
out by Mr. PoLtakor between the present state 
of civilization of the Ostiaks of the Obi and that 
of the |p moeape- inhabitants of the reindeer pe- 
riod of France and Middle Europe; their uten- 
sils and implements, almost exactly resembling 
those of the stone period and the islands of the 
Pacific, being made exclusively of stone, of teeth 
and claws o , and of bone, and their clothes 
being either furs or woven from nettle filaments. 








The recent explorations, under the direction 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, near Zei- 
selberg, in a diluvial formation of loess, cov- 
ering the tertiary of the Vienna Basin, lave re- 
sulted in some extremely interesting discoveries 
showing the existence of mankind at that period. 
These evidences consist of quantities of char- 
coal, worked bones, flint implements,etc. There 
were also indications of the existence at this 
epoch of numerous animals, such as the bear, 
a mammoth, ox, reindeer, rhinoceros, and 
wolf. 


The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1876, under the editorship of Professor Barrp 
has just made its appearance from the press o! 
Harper & Brotuers. This volume, like its 
predecessors, contains a summary of the prog- 
_ } science in its ~ ey cogertnente dur- 
D year, prepared by such specialists as 
Professor ABBE, for meteorology; Professor 
HOLpDEN, for astronomy ; Professor BARKER, for 
chemistry and physics; Professor Dana, for 
ooo A Professor Hunt, for geology; Pro- 
fessor Mason, for anthropology; Lieutenant-. 
Commander GREEN, of the navy, for geography 5 
Professors GILL and PacKarD, for zoology; Dr. 
Far.ow, for botany; Professor ATwaTeR, for 

riculture; and Dr. Wituas H. Wad8L, for en- 

neering, mechanics, etc. 

In addition to these summaries, there is a se- 
ries of abstracts of the more important scientific 
memoirs, edited by the same gentlemen, a ne- 
crology, and a list of the principal scientific 
works published during the year throughout the 
world, with other features of interest. 








Professor Cope has recently published a paper 
on the fossil fishes, in which he pro a num- 
ber of necessary modifications of the system as 
left by Acassiz in the “ Poissons Fossiles.”” He 
indorses the views of various naturalists that 
the class or subclass Ganoidea of that author 
consists of heterogeneous materials, which must 
be distributed in a number of subclasses. He 
recognizes four subclasses of Pisces, viz., the 
Holocephali, the Dipnoi, the Selachii, and the Hy- 
opomata, The last named is proposed for that 
natural assemblage which possess a hyomandib- 
ular bone articulated with the cranium, a max- 
illary arch, and no median axis of the basal por- 
tion of either pectoral or ventral fins. Under 
this group he arranges three tribes, viz, the 
C; (or Ganoidea), the Ci 
and the Actinopteri, the last made up of the Tele- 
ostei of MULLER and a few recent and many ex- 
tinct fishes referred by Acassiz and MULLER to 
the Ganoidei. Professor Corps thinks that Hux- 
LEY’s suborder Crossopterygia is also a hetero- 
geneous assemblage, many of the forms referred 
a =e Stones to the Dipnoi, while others are 

e 


The fossil fishes referred to the Actinopteri 





were found to be most nearly related to the or- 
der Isospondyli, none of them presenting near 
affinities to i us, 80 far as discoverable. 
An exception to this statement is the genus 
, Which was regarded as ayes ofa 

new order presenting some relationship to Acun- 
thoptrygian orders. The order was named the 
i. The fossil families referred to the 


Te li are the Sauropside (Sauroidei, pt. 
Aguas), Lepidtia idoides, Agass. pt.), Pyeno- 
dontide » . pt.), and Dupediide 
(Lapidoides, Agass. pi). 


His excellency the Archbishop, Dr. Lupwia 
von HAYNALD, proposes to put up an observa- 
wry at his own ——- at his residence in 
Kalocsa, Hungary. adjoining the Jesuit oy are 
sium building. This observatory will be forthe 
special use of the fathers professors of the order 
of Jesuits, who are here perfecting themselves 
in astronomy and mathematics, that they, as 
well as the students, may be enabled to carry on 
their studies with more profit and greater prac- 
tical result. 

The building is to include three revolving 
towers, a meridian room, and various smaller 
apartments to serve as library, work-room, and 
for keeping the minor instruments which are 
seldom in use. 

In the mean while, an order has been sent to 
Joun Browne, London, for a reflector with 
an aperture of ten and a quarter inches, with 
clock-work and several micrometers. Eventu- 
= a ten-prism spectroscope will be ordered. 

here is a fine refractor already on hand, with 
an aperture of four inches, from G. & 8. Merz, 
in Munich, mounted parallactically, with ad- 
ustment for latitude. In addition there have 
en ordered from T. Coonge & Son, York, En- 
gland, a transit instrument and a pendulum 
clock, as well as a chronograph from MaYer & 
Worr, in Vienna, and another pendulum clock 
with contact apparatus, and several smaller in- 
struments. It is hoped to complete the build- 
ing of the observatory in five or six months, so 
that it may be put to the use for which it is de- 
signed before the close of the year. 





Professor N. P. BanBot-p&-Marny, a Russian 
> of much prominence, died in May last. 

is labors were prosecuted in numerous prov- 
inces of Russia, especially ary J the railroads 
leading from Moscow. In 1874 he was a mem- 
ber of the Aral-Caspian expedition for the ex- 
ploration of the Amu-Darya. He died at the age 
of forty-five. 


The Monthly Weather Review of the Signal Serv- 
ice for April, recently pei, mentions as 
among the noteworthy features for the month 
the severe storms off the Carolina coast from 
the 5th to the 14th, the general high temperature 
throughout the country, the excess of rain-fall 
in the South Atlantic States and Tennessee, the 
destructive hail-storms and tornadoes, the au- 
rora of the 14th, visible from Dakota to Maine, 
and the partial destruction of the grasshoppers 
west of the Mississippi by cold weather and 
snow, showing that the eastward migrations of 
these insects are probably limited by the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate of the Mississippi Valley, 
whereby they are ey confined to the 
high, warm, and dry plains that are not fre- 
quently visited by late cold weather and snows. 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Quire recently a old colored man named Uncie 
Jim Hill set himself up as a parenshoaiat and a bar- 
the barber on a 


ber was his first subject. He placed 
chair, felt his head for a long time, and then remarked, 
“ William, you is too sanguine. When you lend mon- 
~~ it back. You is bilious, You want to 

it you hasn't de necessary c! er; you 
you is bowed down with grief most ob 
me ; has an ear for music; you has de worst 
on tucky Street ; 2 is de right sort ob a 
to wheel onl down hill for hig wages.” William 

pitched Uncle Jim over the stove and under 
. rs : ae SF Sie Coben Re wens ont, 
aged phreno went the next evening to get 
roe the police, and, when ad $2 go } ae} 
trade, he replied, ‘‘Seems like I shall have to, 
getting too aged to be frown over cook-stoves.’ 


envant (answering door-bell rung by little ragged 

“hag Come, go right away ; we have got nothing for 
a “ Hain't asked you for nothin’ yet, have I ?” 
ene Penteringe). “ Well, what would you have 


Bor. “ Didn’t know but this house was for sale, and 
if it was, I wanted to buy it.” 


A female from the country called for a Welsh rabbit 
at a Washington Street restaurant, and denounced the 


eaapeypTsare 
z33 is Bose 
Hie 





Se 





wearied waiter, ‘‘ there was a man in here who growled 
because there was a hare in the butter: can’t please 
‘em all, anyway.” 
* All the world’s a stage,” he ruminated, “‘ and all the 
men and women merely players, and most of the plays 
from Shakspeare, too! ‘ore we were married, 
Julia and I played Romeo and Juliet, and now it’s most- 
ly Tempest. 


A very Bap Joner—The man who tries his friends, 











Tae Bapors or test Men !—Beaux at Saratoga are 
called “ parasol-holders.” 





“Grace before meat,” as the young lady remarked 
when she laced herself so tight she couldn't swallow. 





“Papa,” asked a boy, “‘ what is meant by Paradise ?” 
“ ise, my son,” replied the father, “‘is the latter 
a of the summer, when your mother goes on a visit 
your grandfather.” 


How To Ger rip or a Mornes-1x-Law—Don't marry. 


Partenrt (to doctor, who has called in his sporting cos- 
tume). “I presume, doctor, the reason you have 
bronght your gun is to be sure not to miss me.” 


Two tramps at the house of a lone widow, 
and one went in to os Very soon he came out with 
a black eye. “Well, did you at wy thing, Jack ?” 
asked the other. “ Yee,” Brow the poor sufferer, 
“TI got the widow's might. 


Nut. Despzeanpum.—One of the Scotch judges, rath- 
er noted for his light treatment of serfonus punishments, 
had once sentenced a man, convicted of sheep-stealing, 
to be hanged on the 2th of the then current mont! 
The prisoner, when being conducted out of the dock, 

the judge, who was busy ecvanging his 
+ ay previous to leaving the court, and cried out, 
* My lord, my lord, I haena got pesties here the day !” 
The » looking up from his occupation with a 
twinkle of fan in hi 


in his consolingly answered, 
“ Weel, weel, my man, ye'll get it on the Seen.” 
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GENERAL NEPOKOITSCHITZKY, CHIEF OF STAFF, RUSSIAN 


ARMY OF THE DANUBE. 


WAR SKETCHES. 


On this page we give the portraits of four Rus- 
sian officers whose names, in spite of their bewil- 
dering orthography, have become familiar through 
the dispatches received from the seat of. war. 
General Nepoxorrscuirzky, the first in order, is 
the chief of staff—a position for which he is ably 
fitted by his many years experience of staff duty. 
He joined the Russian army as an infantry offi- 
cer, and first saw active service in the Caucasus, 
where his merit was so conspicuous that he speed- 
ily received a staff appointment. He held an im- 
portant and responsible office on the general staff 
in the army which Russia sent to co-operate with 
Austria in quelling the Hungarian insurrection of 
1849. In the war of 1854 and 1855 he was chief 
of staff to. one of the corps composing the army 
with which Gortcnakorr occupied the Principal- 
ities, and took part, under Paskrewircn, in the 
memorable siege of Silistria. Since 1855 the Gen- 
eral has seen no active service, but has been con- 
tinually in military employment of one sort or an- 
other. Although chief of the staff of the Army 


of the) Seuth, for which position h@was chosen ~ 


because of his acquaintance with the region of 
the Danubian Valley derived from his experience 
in the campaign of 1854, he is not the head of 
the superior general staff of Russia. That high 
office is filled by Count Hemay. Before his ap- 
pointment to the office he now holds, General Nr- 
POKOITSCHITZKY was at the head of the commission 
for the reorganization of the army on the new 
system. which has replaced the old Russian sys- 
tem, and the operation of which, although its in- 
stitution was so recent that its full value is as yet 
not realized, has done much to improve the Rus- 
sianarmy. The appearance of the general is thus 
described by a newspaper correspondent: “ Gen- 
eral Nepokortscuitzky is a short, square-set, but 
active-looking man, hale and hearty, in spite of 
his seventy years ; he looks as fit to make a cam- 
paign as if he were twenty years younger. He is 
of Polish extraction, and his name signifies ‘ the 
unquiet or restless man,’ and is singularly inap- 
propriate, for the general is a man of the most 
placid manner, and the equanimity of his temper 
is proverbial among the officers who have served 
under him. A classical captain told me yester- 
day that he very felicitously combined the suavi- 
ter in modo with the fortiter in re. The sous- 
chef of the general staff, General Levitsky, is a 
man of much more bustling and excitable temper- 
ament, and the two officers are happily chosen, as 
the idiosyncrasy of the one seems to be the com- 
plement of that of the other. General Nepoxorr- 
ScHiITzkY’s hair, whiskers, and mustache are snow- 
white, but there is a flush of hale color on his 
cheek ; his eye is not dim, neither is his natural 
force abated. He wore a simple undress uniform, 
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GENEKAL LOKISS-MELIBOFP, 


with the aiguillettes which distinguish the staff of- 
ficer, and his only decoration was the Cross of St. 
George.” 

The second portrait is that of Prince Kant or 
Cuanxces I., who for a period of eleven years has 





THE CITY OF KARS, BESIEGED BY GENE 


reigned over the united provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, now called “ Roumania,” with a 
population of four millions and a half. He is a 
German, of the Prussian royal family, being a son 
of the late Prince Kart of Hohenzollern-Sigma- 


RAL MELIKOFF, 





LIEUTENANT T. DOUBASSOFF, DESTROYER OF THE 


TURKISH GUN-BOAT 


ringen. He is thirty-eight vears of age, having 
been born on April 20,1839. His election to be 
Prince of Roumania, in 1866, was consequent 
upon the revolution which deposed ALEXANDER 
Joun Covza, the first ruler of the united prov- 
inces under the Constitution of 1861. Prince 
CHARLES is married to Evizanern yon Neuwren, 
daughter of the late Prince Hermann von Nev- 
wiED, The government of Roumania is consti- 
tutional, with the legislative power intrusted to a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies at Bucharest, 
elected by all citizens who are twenty-five years 
of age, and who cin read and write. The ordi- 
nary revenue is estimated at £3,600,000. Some 
account of the Roumanian army has already been 
given in this journal. Some idea of the Prince’s 
appearance may be gained from the following 
disrespectful extract, clipped from a letter to the 
New York Times: “ A heavy, sleepy-looking Ger 
man, with a seat on his horse like a salt-sack at- 
tached to two poles.” 

Next to Prince Cartes we have a portrait of 
Lieutenant Dovsassorr, the hero of the expedition 
by which the Turkish Monitor was destroyed on 
the 31st of May. This officer received his educa- 
tion in the Naval School, and afterward in the 
Naval Academy, at St. Petersburg. He is consid- 
ered to be one of the promising officers of the 
Russian navy. He was for some years at sea, 
during which time he went round the world. 
His last appointment was as chief officer on 
board the imperial yacht Slavyanka, belonging 
to the Grand Duke. For an account of the lieu- 
tenant’s great exploit reference must be made to 
page 528. Suffice it to say in this connection 
that both Lieutenant Dovpassorr and Lieutenant 
Scuestakorr, his companion on that occasion, 
have been decorated by the Grand Duke Nicnotas 
with St. George’s Cross, which is the highest or- 
der in Russia for military service. 

The last portrait is that of General Lortss 
Me.ikorr, officer in command of the Russian 
army besieging Kars. This town, from its situ- 
ation just within the Turkish frontier in Asia 
Minor, has played an important part in every 
struggle between the two powers: During the 
Crimean war, in the month of June, 1854, the 
Russians began the siege of Kars with a force 
numbering 35,000 men and sixty-four pieces of 
eannon, General WILLIAMs, in command of the 
Turkish garrison, had only 17,000 men and forty- 
two guns. But through persistent exertions he 
had accumulated four months’ provisions in the 
town. The Russians came on, drove the outposts 
into the city, their cavalry attempting to-gallop 
through the gates after them. But in this they 
were repulsed by a heavy fire of artillery, and 
the whole army retreated. The Russians took 
possession of all the roads leading to the city, and 
succeeded in capturing two months’ provisions and 
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valuable information in the mails. Their forces 
were increased, while the Turks began to live on 
short rations. The brave WILLIAMS encouraged 
the forces under him, and determined, in spite of 
this disaster, to resist as long as resistance should 


be possible. September came, and provisions 
were so low that the few horses in the town 
would have starved if allowed to remain there 
any longer. They were accordingly sent forth in 
the middle of the night, and many of them and 
their riders escaped through the lines. The whole 
garrison was losing courage and strength, when 
one day a large store of corn, which one of the 
corrupt officers had hidden away, was found. The 
garrison heard, too, of the fall of Sevastopol, and 


of an intended expedition to their aid. Mean- 
while the siege continued. On September 29 a 
vigorous assault was made. The Turks repulsed 
it in one of the most heroic engagements of the 
war. Had General WitutaMs been supplied with 
cavalry, he might nearly have destroyed the ene- 
my in their retreat. As it was, they had 2500 
killed and 5000 wounded, while WuttraMs’s loss 
was less than 1000. October came and went. 
The Russians, believing that no help would be 
sent to WrLLraMs, stationed themselves before 
Kars, resolved to force a surrender through star- 
vation. November came; men lived on biscuits 
and the roots of grass; the sick in hospitals were 
fortunate enough to get horse-broth occasionally. 
Men died for want of food; every morning bodies 
were found in the streets, and day after day 
Wittiams appealed to a Turkish force stationed 
not far away, but no assistance came. Winter 
was coming with its snows; ice appeared in the 
river, and one day WILLIAMS went out to meet 
the Russian general under a flag of truce. Terms 
were agreed upon, and a surrender followed. 
Three days later Wittrams and his staff, togeth- 
er with two Turkish generals, dined with the 
Russian General Movravierr. 


CARITA. 
By MRS. CLIPHANT, 


Avrtnor or “ Tae Curonioces or CaRLInGrorp,” “ In- 
NooenT,” “Squire Arpen,” “THE PERPETUAL 
Curate,” “ OmBRA,” ETO, ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
THE SUPREME MOMENT. 


Ir wes a beautiful morning in June when Agnes 
started from the House with her little charge, who 
was going to the Convent Sanatorium at Limpet 
Bay. She seareely knew so soon as the por- 
tress did, who had thus fortunately warned the 
eager lover; for Sister Mary Jane had thought 
it best to screen Agnes from all risks, and in- 
formed her only upon the day before the expedi- 
tion. 

“You want a little change; it will do you 
cood,” the Sister Superior said, pinching the girl’s 
pale cheek. “I thonght we should have had to 
send you home; but a little breath of sea-air will 
do you good.” 

“Oh, I do not require to be sent home!” Agnes 
said, with a sudden flush of fright. To go home 
was far from being what she desired. Indeed, 
she did not quite like to leave the House and the 
girls’ procession even for one day. The pale lit- 
tle girl who was her companion was excited and 
noisy with joy; but as she took her seat in a cor- 


ner of a second-class carriage Agnes felt less ex- 
hilarated than depressed, though there was a curi- 
ous jumble of feelings inher mind. The motion 
was pleasant, the fresh air~after the languid 
breezes of London—revived and refreshed the 


country-born girl. Ah! green fields still looked 
just so, the birds sang as of old, only there was 
something in the breeze and the sunshine and 
the birds which she never had known before— 
something which suggested a want, a void, and 
yet a hope. She would not say to herself what 
that void was, but yet felt that it was strange, 
looking out from the window of the carriage, not 
to see one face which she always saw when she 


looked out. Very strange; and yet, when she 
reminded herself, so much more strange would it 
have been had she seen it. It was quite early 
when they started; the fres!f morning lights, still 
so soft in their early brightness, caught the dews 
lying still here and there in the corners, The 
child prattled on for an hour or so, then got tired, 
and leaned her head against Agnes, and went to 


sleep. Agnes was glad. It saved her from the 
necessity of answering, and allowed her to plunge 
into all the sweet enchantment of dreams. There 
is a time in most lives when one’s own thoughts 
are more entertaining, more absorbing, than the 
highest fiction, and when poetry is nothing to the 
vague glory of musing which envelopes the young 
soul like an atmosphere of its own. This was 
what Agnes had come to now. She supposed 
she was thinking, but she was no more thinking 
than the pale child, whose soft little sickly cheek 
leaned up against her shoulder with such confid- 
ing ease. The child slept, being sick and weak- 
ly; the girl dreamed, being young, and feeling 
the sweetness of life to her very finger-tips. There 
was nobody to disturb them, nothing but the wind 
of their rapid going, the rush of motion, the vis- 
ion of green fields and trees flitting past, the 
clouds in the sky sailing over them. In such cir- 
cumstances even a dusty railway journey grows 
poetical. The black poke-bonnet and the con- 
ventual cloak did not make it less so, though, 
alas! they made those thoughts, when she sud- 
denly woke up to a consciousness of them, very 
guilty and dreadful to Agnes. But for this morn- 
ing at least, once in a way, she had escaped from 
the duties of life, and the soft haze which crept 
over her seemed more allowable during this in- 
terval in which it was evident she could do noth- 
ing else. She had her duty with her in the shape 
of the little invalid by her side, to whom Provi- 
dence had sent this soothing medicine of sleep. 





Then was not Agnes free? Something as sub- 
duing as sleep itself, and more sweet than dreams, 
brought a film over her soft eyes. It was only 
a second-class carriage on a dusty railway, but 
one wonders if in any human paradise ever 
dreamed by poets there could be any thing more 
sweet. 

In the same train there was another traveller 
by no means sharing in this soft trance of en- 
chantment. Oswald, you may be sure, was trav- 
elling first-class. His morning dress had all the 
easy perfection which belongs to an English gen- 
tleman’s morning toilet; he was the very imper- 
sonation of that simple luxury which pleases our 
insular vanity, which costs the utmost possible 
with the least possible show. And he was de- 
lighted with his adventure, with his own clever- 
ness in bringing this adventure to so prosper- 
ous a point, with the chance of seeing Agnes and 
having her to himself; but anxious, and turning 
over a hundred plans in his mind as to how he 
was to manage it all. 

Limpet Bay was a very small place on the 
banks of the Thames, just where the river be- 
comes sea, and had to be reached by a branch 
from a junction whence trains only went at very 
awkward hours. This was why it had been neces- 
sary to start so early. The question was where 
and how he was to show himself, so as not to 


-alarm too much the shy object of his pursuit, and 


at the same time to take full advantage of this 
propitious moment. Oswald’s mind was busy 
with this subject all the way to the junction. He 
had no time for the dreams which wrapped Agnes 
in a delicious stillness of thought; he had to de- 
bate this important question with himself. If 
he showed at once, she might think it right to 
shut herself up in the Sanatorium until the time 
came for her return. Even if she did so, he had 
still all the chances of the journey in his favor, 
but these were limited, and subject to interrup- 
tion; whereas, if he kept concealed, who could 
doubt that Agnes would stray out upon the sands, 
or to the little pier, or about the low rocks on 
the beach to taste the salt breezes coming strong 
and cheery over the sea? He resolved at last to 
deny himself, and trust to this after-certainty, 
notwithstanding that the temptations to prema- 
ture self-discovery were strong. Fortunately the 
carriages in which they were seated went through, 
and there was no change made at the junction, 
which must have betrayed him ; and there he sat, 
his heart beating, his mind exhilarated and in 
lively action, pleased with himself and his plans 
and his prospects, as well as delighted with the 
thought of so soon meeting her. It was an emo- 
tion altogether different from that of Agnes—less 
poetical, less spiritual, less entrancing. He knew 
what he wanted, and would in all probability get 
it; but what she wanted was that vague infinite 
which no soul ever gets, in this universe at least. 
To him the moments when he should have met 
her, when he should have persuaded her into say- 
ing any thing or every thing that a shy maiden 
could say, when he should carry her off triumph- 
antly and marry her, and make her his own, were 
all quite distinct, and better than this moment, 
when he held himself in leash—waiting and im- 
patient; but to her would any moment ever be 
equal to that hour of dreams? Thus they swept 
along, each alone, characteristically occupied, 
making progress, conscious or unconscious, out 
of the sweet preface and overture of existence 
into life. 

It came about as Oswald had foreseen. The 
day was one of the loveliest days of early June, 
the foliage still fresh in its spring livery, the 
earth still downy in soft green of the springing 
corn and softer velvet of the s; the daisies 
and paler, simplest of delights, were still a 
wonder to behold, the wild roses, sweet on all the 
hedge-rows, lighting up the country with delicate 
flushes of color. en as they neared the sea 
came the grayer greenness of the downs, soft 
undulations, yellow stretches of sand, surrounded 
by the blue glory of the salt-water, broken and 
cheerful with white wavelets, not big enough to 
trouble any thing save in elfish mischief, the 
nearest approach to laughter that is in nature. 
The red roofs of the village, the fishing bozts, 
even the half-built chaos of a marine parade, by 
means of which Limpet Bay meant to tempt vis- 
itors one day or other, were beautiful to Oswald 
as they approached, and wove themselves like a 
picture into Agnes’s fancies. Her little charge 
woke, and was clamorous with pleasure. Was 
that the sea? were those the sands where Emmy 
went to play? were these brown things rocks ? 
Her questions were innumerable. A Sister of 
the same order, a mild-eyed woman, made half 
beautiful by the lose white cap and collar, 
which threw up the healthful tints of her face, 
met them, and conducted them to the Sanatorium 
or convalescent-home of the Sisterhood, which 
rose, with its peaked roofs, in the semi-ecclesias- 
tical cottage Gothic which Anglicanism has ap- 
propriated to itself, a little apart from the village. 
Oswald, watching anxiously from his window, 
kept himself out of sight till the little party had 
gone with their boxes and baskets. He was the 
only first-class passenger who had come that day, 
or for many days, to Limpet Bay, and the popu- 
lation, so much as there was, received him with 
excitement. It seemed possible that he might 
be going to stay, and what a success for the 
place to have a gentleman—a /—so 
early in the year! Two or three loungers volun- 
teered to show him the inn, others to carry his 
things, though he had nothing to carry, others to 
guide him to the port. A bourgeois family might 
be more profitable in the long-run, but it is not 
80 exciting to the imagination as a gentleman—a 
real gentleman, generally supposed to be a creat- 
ure to whom money is absolutely indifferent, and 
whose pockets are full for every body’s benefit. 
He shook them all off, however, and went 
the village to the sands, where he sat down under 
a rock to wait. There was nobody there, not 
even little Emmy and her convalescent compan- 
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ions, nothing but a boat or two on the shore, a 
fisher-boy or so, half in half out of the water. 
And the little waves leaped and laughed and 
gurgled, and the big ones rolled softly in with 
their long hus-sh on the warm sands. Scenery 
there was none to speak of—a blue sea, a blue 
sky, the one flecked with wavelets, the other with 
cloudlets; a brownish-yellow slope of sand, a 
gray-green shoulder of velvety mossy down, a few 
low fantastic rocks, a rude brown-red fishing 
coble: yet with what a sense of beauty and 
pleasantness those nothings filled the mind! 
mere air and sunshine and summer sounds and 
simplest life—nothing more. 

Oswald sat and waited, not very patiently, be- 
hind the bit of rock. Sometimes he forgot him- 
self for a moment, and mused almost like Agnes, 
but with thoughts more active. If he could but 
get her into one of those boats and take her out 
upon the blue silence of the sea, where no one 
could interfere with him, no one interrupt his 
love tale, not even her own scruples! Now the 
decisive moment of his life (he said to himself) 
was at hand. Never again would he have such 
an opportunity—every thing must be settled to- 
day. It was the last day of this sweet clandes- 
tine romance which pleased his fancy so much 
more than serious wooing. After this it would 
be necessary to descend to the precautions of or- 
dinary life, to see her family, to ask the consent 
of her father and mother, to arrange horrible 
business, and fall into the groove like ordinary 
men. But to-day! was there not any thing wild, 
adventurous, out of the usual jog-trot, that they 
could do to-day? Her dress was the chief thing 
that restrained Oswald. He could have carried 
off a girl in the habiliments of ordinary life, could 
have persuaded her into a boating expedition (he 
thought) in defiance of all the conventional rules 
of society; but a girl in a convent dress, a girl 
in a close cap and poke-bonnet! She only look- 
ed the fairer for that rim of solid white which 
made the warm tints of her complexion tell so 
powerfully, but the cap was a visible sign of sep- 
aration from the world which daunted the bold- 
ness of the youth. Nevertheless, the laughing 
brightness of the water and the tempting near- 
ness of the boat made Oswald restless. He call- 
ed the owner to him, who was stolidly lounging 
about, from time to time looking at his property, 
and hired it, then sent for a little basket of pro- 
visions from the inn, enough for luncheon. Was 
it possible that he might be able to beguile her to 
go out with him? He went back to his rock, 
and sat, with his heart beating, to wait. 

Before long a little band of the small conva- 
lescents came trooping on to the sands. Oswald 
felt that he was lost if he was discovered by these 
small women, or at least by Emmy, who was 
among them, and he stole round to the other side 
of his rock, hiding himself till they passed on. 
There was a little donkey-chair, with two who 
were still invalids, tenderly driven along the 
smooth sands by the mild-eyed Sister whom he 
had seen receiving Agnes at the railway. They 
went on, passing him, to a further point, where 
shells and sea-weed were to be found, and the 
voices and laughter of the children sounded sweet- 
ly from that distance upon the fresh breeze from 
the sea. If they had been nearer, he would not 
have found them so musical. Finally, there ap- 

red a solitary figure in black robes, intercept- 
fog the light. She was gazing at the sea, so that 
Oswald could not see her face. It seemed to him 
that he knew her step, though it was noiseless ; 
that no one could mistake her; but still it was 
not absolutely certain it was she. She came along 
slowly, her footsteps altogether undirected by her 
eyes, which were fixed on the sea. It was not 
the maiden meditation of the poet. Her eyes 
were with her heart, and that was far away. She 
had kept behind, happily, while the Sister took 
out her little band, and now came alone, moving 
softly over the long stretch of beach, now and 
then stopping to look at the sea. It was during 
one of these pauses that Oswald rose from his 
place of partial concealment, and went along the 
sands to meet her. His steps were inaudible 
upon that soft footing, and it was impossible to 
say what influence it was which made Agnes turn 
round suddenly and meet him straight, face to 
face. The start she gave made every line of her 
figure, all shrouded in the black cloak, tremble. 
She uttered a little cry unawares, and put up her 
hands in alarm and wonder. You would have 
said he was the last person in the world whom 
she expected to see—and yet she had done noth- 
ing but think of him every step of the way as she 
came along—and the last person she wished to 
see, though even the thought of him, which ac- 
companied her wherever she went, made the world 
a changed place to Agnes. But to be thinking 
of an individual whom you believe to be far off 
and entirely separated from you, and then to turn 
round and see him at your elbow, is startling, even 
when the sentiment is less intense than that which 
was in the girl’s mind. 

“You are surprised to see me,” he said, hasten- 
ing to her side. 

“Yes,” she said; “very much surprised.” Then 
trying to regain her composure, “I did not know 
—it is a coincidence—this is such a very quiet 

lace—” 

“Very quiet, and how lovely! I have been 
sitting under that rock” (Agnes turned round to 
to look at it) “ waiting for you.” 

“ Waiting—for me!” 

“Why should I make believe,” said Oswald, 
“or why should you wonder? What should I 
come here for but to see you? to watch over you 
at a distance, and—I confess it, though it may 
seem selfish—to speak to you when I could find 
an opportunity.” 

“Indeed, indeed,” she said, clasping her hands, 
“you ought not—you must not! I have said so 
before.” 

“Do you think it likely,” said Oswald, with fine 
seriousness, “ that I should have followed you like 
your shadow for so long, and leave off all at once, 
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without explanation, without reason? Agnes, 
here we are safe and quite out of the reach of 
interruption. Here you may listen to me without 
shocking—yourself, or any one. Hear me first. 
The poorest beggar in the street you will give a 
hearing to, why not to me? Let me tell you ey- 
ery thing. Let me ask you what I must ask—let 
me know my fate.” 

“Mr. Meredith,” she said, speaking very low 
and quickly, “these are not words to be used to 
me. I—I do not know you—” 

“Not know me!” he repeated, with ingenuous 
wonder, 

“T mean—of course I have seen you a great 
many times. Of course I— But I ought not to 
know you,” she went on, with a little vehemence. 
“T have—nothing to do with you.” 

“ How unkind—how unkind you are!” 

This reproach silenced her. She gave him a 
hasty look, with a sudden, half-supplicating move- 
ment of her hands. 

“When a man loves a woman,” said Oswald, 
with anxious art, “they are almost always stran- 
gers toeach other. Do you blame him if he takes 
every means to introduce himself, to try to get 
her to know him, to believe in him, to reply to 
him? You are not at home, not in circumstances 
to allow this. What could Ido? I would have 
brought my mother; but I told you what hap- 
pened to us, and the trouble my mother is in. 
And, besides, pardon me if I had a hope that you, 
who were hot a common girl like others, would 
understand me, would let me speak without all 
the vulgar preliminaries. We are not like two 
nobodies, two butterflies, of whom no one knows 
any thing,” he said, with a vague flourish of trump- 
ets. 

Agnes made him no reply; she was without 
words. Indeed, she was a little overawed by this 
explanation—“ not like two nobodies, of whom 
no one knows any thing.” Who was he? what 
had he done to lift him to the rank of those whom 
other people knew ? 

“ At all events,” he said, after a pause, “ will 
you not give me my chance now? We are here, 
with no one to say a word, nobody to interfere 
with us, no one to think we are doing wrong. Let 
me have my chance now. If you condemn me, I 
promise to go away; I shall have no heart to 
trouble you longer,” he said, in a pathetic tone, 
which made poor Agnes tremble. Had she the 
heart to condemn him? Oh, how little he knew! 
She yielded, saying to herself that it was the 
shortest way; that any thing else would be fool- 
ish ; and gave her consent, without looking at him, 
with a grave little movement of her head. He 
led her to the rock where he had been sitting 
waiting for her, and where she now followed him 
without a word. How their hearts were beating, 
both of them, though all was so still! She sat 
down on the smooth rock, he half kneeling on the 
sand by her side. The soft summer air surround- 
ed them, the sea, dropping out of its morning 
smiles, fell into a hush of listening, and stilled 
every thing about that the tale might not be dis- 
turbed. “ Hus-sh,” said the soft, long waves as 
the tide stole in. A few soft clouds flitted over 
the sun, softening his mid-day radiance ; the hush 
of noon fell upon earth and sea. And there Ag- 
nes sat, throned in that momentary judgment-seat 
of her womanhood, with his fate, as he said, in 
her hands. The words had a deeper meaning 
than Oswald thought of. The fate of other lives 
hung on that decision—of her own more than of 
his. But neither of them thought of that. Would 
she accept him? It was incredible that she could 
refuse him. This was the real conviction in his 
heart, and yet he trembled too. 

Neither of them knew how long they sat there, 
while Agnes on her throne listened—trembling, 
blushing, weeping, hiding soft gleams of sympa- 
thetic looks, keeping back kindred confessions 
that stole to her own lips. She heard the story 
of Oswald’s love. It did not lose in the telling, 
and yet it was true. Though his poetry was not 
of a very elevated kind, as the reader knows, it 
gave him a command of words, it gave him skill 
enough to know how that story should be told. 
He paused for no instant reply, but went through 
the record from beginning to end. Never had 
the girl heard such a tale. Romance, even in 
books, was little known to her. She had been 
brought up upon matters of fact, and, lo! here was 
a romance of her own, poetry living and breath- 
ing, stealing the very heart out of Agnes’s bosom. 
She resisted as long as she could, hiding her tears, 
hiding the quivering of her mouth, keeping her 
eyes down that no chance look might betray her, 
marshaling all her forces to do battle against this 
subtle influence. After all, those forces were not 
great—devotion to her work ; but, alas! for weeks 
past the insidious foe had been undermining her 
walls, whispering of other duties more natural, 
more gracious, pointing out all the defects in that 
work to eyes which could not refuse to see them 
—regard for the prejudices of conventional life, 
the want of proper introduction, ete., a formidable 
horror to the girl’s inexperienced mind, and yet 
with no real force in it, for had not she, too, bro- 
ken the bonds of society ? Eventually the strength 
ebbed away from her as she listened. Last of all, 
her routed forces took refuge in the last yet frail- 
est citadel of all—her dress. It was that, too, 
that Oswald had thought of. In the absence of 
all real objections to this mutual understanding 
this little barrier of chiffons erected itself. How 
could she in that garb of self-sacrifice choose per- 
sonal happiness, her own way, and all the bright- 
nesses instead of all the sadnesses of existence ? 
This thought gave her a little temporary strength. 

“ Agnes,” he said, with agitation, “those wretch- 
ed children are coming back again. I must go 
away unless you will acknowledge and receive 
me. Agnes, think! can all this go for nothing, 
all this chapter in our lives? Can it end and be 
as if it had not been? Oh, look at me! Speak 
tome! Don’t say no with your voice, I will not 
believe it. Let me see your face—” : 
She turned to him slowly, her moutb quivering, 
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flashes of flying color going and coming, her eye- 
lids—which she could not lift—heavy with tears, 
every line in her face moving and eloquent with 
feeling. “What can I say”—her voice was so 
low and hurried that he had to bend forward to 
hear her—“in this place, in this dress? Is it 
right? Oh, why should youask me? What can 
I say?” 

“Look at me, Agnes.” 

With an effort, as if she could not help it, she 
slowly lifted her eyes. There were two great tears 
in them, oceans of unspeakable meaning, veiling 
yet magnifying the truth below. One moment, 
and then she covered her face with her hands. 
There was no more to say. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANOTHER GREAT CALAMITY. 


Har of the beautiful city of St. John, New 
Brunswick, of which a view is given on page 521, 
was swept away by a fierce conflagration on the 
20th of June. The fire broke out in a building 
owned by Mr. FarrwEaTHER, on the south side of 
York Point Slip, next to M‘Laven.in’s boiler 
shop. A strong northwesterly wind was blowing 
at the time, and the flames spread rapidly, in the 
face of the most heroic efforts of the firemen to 
stay their progress. The fire soon reached the 
business portion of St. John, clearing in its career 
entire streets of buildings. Dock Street, Market 
Square, the whole of Prince William Street, Wa- 
ter Street, the south and part of the north side 
of King Street, King’s Square, Germain, Canter- 
bury, Princess, Duke, Leinster, Charlotte, Orange, 
the whole of the Lower Cove District, Sydney and 
Carmarthen streets, portions of Wentworth and 
Pitt streets—in fact, the whole of that portion 
of the city south of King Street was destroyed, 
including wharves and shipping. Not a leading 
establishment escaped. All the principal dry- 
goods stores, the leading groceries, all the ship- 
brokers, commission-merchants, all in the busi- 
ness of wholesale liquors, flour, provisions, coal, 
salt, lumber, tea, West India goods, etc., were 
wiped out. Forty odd blocks, or nearly two hun- 
dred acres, south of King Street, have not six 
buildings remaining. 

Among the public buildings destroyed are the 
new Post-office (valued at $200,000), the Custom- 
house, Victoria Hotel, the Academy of Music, 
Dramatic Lyceum, Royal Hotel, banks of New 
Brunswick, Maritime Bank, agencies of banks of 
Montreal and Nova Scotia Savings-bank, Victoria 
School - house, grammar school, Trinity Church, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Centenary Church, Germain 
Street Methodist Church, City Hall, Water Com- 
missioners’ Office; banking houses of Simeon 
Jones & Co., Gzorce Puevps, and M‘Mittan & 
Co.; the Western Union Telegraph Office; the 
newspaper Offices of the Daily Telegraph, Daily 
News, Globe, Freeman, Watchman, and Religious 
Intelligencer ; news-room, Ritchies Building, and 
law offices. 

Several schooners and large vessels were burn- 
ed to the water’s edge. Rafts laden with goods 
and household wares readily caught the flames, 
and were consumed. 

The following-named persons are reported to 
have lost their lives in the fire: Benzamin WILL- 
rams, Germain Street; Harotp GrLBert, near the 
Victoria Hotel; Witt1am M‘Nemtt, of James Ap- 
ams & Co.’s establishment; Garretr Corrter, of 
James N. May’s establishment; the mother of ex- 
Mayor Reep and his two aunts. Two men, whose 
names were unknown, are reported to have been 
run over and killed. Hvucu M‘Govery, of Strait 
Shore, was also killed. The body of an unknown 
man was found on Prince William Street at four 
o’clock in the morning. Many persons are re- 
ported missing. Many persons were injured, par- 
ticularly firemen. 

No clear estimate of the value of the property 
destroyed or of the insurance can be given. Cer- 
tainly $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth is gone, 
and insurance men think their risks may run up 
to $5,000,000. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 8.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 15.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 22.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 25.—St. James, the Apostle. 
Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 


By the time this number of Harper's Weekly 
reaches many of its readers, the Presbyterian Al- 
liance will have assembled in Edinburgh. Many 
American delegates will be in attendance, amon 
them the best-known Presbyterian ministers an 
elders of the Churches in this country. The 
Presbyterian bodies to be represented are the 
Northern and Southern Churches of the United 
States, and also the American, the United Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Presbyterian, and Dutch Re- 
formed Churches ; the Presbyterian Churches of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales (the last 
more commoniy known as Calvinistic Method- 
ists); the Presbyterian Church of Canada; and, 
from the continent of Europe, the Reformed 
Churches of France, Beigium (missionary), the 
Evangelical Church of the Canton de Vaud, the 
Evangelical Church of Neuchatel, the Walden- 
sian Church of Italy, the Reformed Church of 
East Friesland, the Free Evangelical Church of 
Germany, and the Evangelical Church of Spain. 
The Council of the Alliance will meet triennially. 
It is expressly precluded by the terms of the 
constitution adopted at the preliminary con- 
ferences from ‘interfering with the creed or 
constitution of any Church in the Alliance, or 
with its internal order or external relations.” 
The chief objects contemplated by the organiza- 
tion are the extension of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem and the co-operation of the Churches hold- 


ing the Calvinistic creeds with each other. A | 








reception will be given to the foreign delegates 
e uly 2; the work of the Council will begin 
uly 4. 





The ecclesiastical side of the present political 
crisis in France has not escaped the attention of 
careful observers. The Free University Bill and 
others which have been proposed but not adopt- 
ed by the French Assembly have convinced the 
“clericals” that they can not rely upon the re- 


commencing divine service, and to ring the small- 
est bell alone for five minutes immediately be- 
fore such time.”” The Church Journal says that 
the mode of ringing here prescribed reminds it 
“rather uppleasantly of the ‘dressing bell’ and 
the ‘dinner bell’ of a fashionable hotel.” 





There is a “‘ Reformed” Church of the Latter- 
day Saints, which in April held its annual 
Conference in Plano, Illinois. It reports 316 





ublicans for the furtherance of their schemes 

he connection, in time, of the breach of Marshal 
M‘MAHON with the Assembly and the appeal of 
the Pope to Europe for help against Italy is very 
noticeable. The North German Gazette, which is 
considered the organ of the ministry, traces thus 
the relationship between the Pope and the reac- 
tionists in France: ‘‘ The reactionists being un- 
able to dispense with clerical assistance for the 
attainment of domestic purposes, such assist- 
ance will not be given unless important counter- 
services are rendered,’’ This describes the situ- 
ation very clearly. 





The Irish correspondent of the Rock, of Lon- 
don, reports this very singular incident in the 
reception of General GRANT at Queenstown, Ire- 
land: ‘* As soon as his arrival was known, ar- 
rangements were made for the Commissioners 
of Queenstown to give him an official reception 
and present him with an address. The priests, 
however, interfered. The chapels rang with ve- 
hement denunciations of General GRANT and his 
policy. He was represented to be the great en- 
emy of the Catholic faith and of Catholic eduaca- 
tion in America, and all public recognition of 
him was forbidden. This did not prevent a 
number of his friends from going on board the 
Indiana in a tender to pay their respects to him. 
On the return of the der to the pier, some 
one ventured to call for cheers for General 
Grant. The reply was a volley of hisses, ac- 
companied with curses and execrations. Of 
course the great ULyssgs can afford to laugh at 
such a silly outburst of popular feeling, prompt- 
ed by the priests of Rome; but this little inci- 
dent, trifling in itself, speaks volumes as to the 
extent to which the uneducated masses suffer 
themselves to be led by the Romish clergy even 
in secular matters.” 





Mr. Lewis E. Jackson, of the New York City 
Tract Society, has compiled an annual statement 
of Christian beneficence for the year 1876-77. 
Thirty-five national societies report receipts to 
the amount of $6,094,608, and forty-five local 
New York societies receipts to the amount of 
$4,000,000. Some of the local societies, such as 
the Roman Catholic Protectory, receive State 
grants. The highest in the list of national so- 
cieties is the Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, which reports $594,188 of 
receipts. This society, however, combines its 
home and foreign mission work, which are man- 
aged by separate organizations in other Church- 
es. The two mission boards of the Presbyterian 
Church show an aggregate of over $747,000 re- 
ceipts; the American Board and the American 
Home Missionary Society, both Congregational, 
aggregate $759,154 receipts. 


The John Bull, of London, states that thirty- 
two churches in London and within a radius of 
twelve miles will be affected by the Ridsdale 

udgment lately delivered by the Privy Council. 

he Rev. W. A. WHITWORTH, vicar of St. John’s, 
Hammersmith, has discontinued the use of eu- 
charistic vestments. The Rev. W. Hops, vicar 
of St. Peter's, Derby, has given notice of his pur- 
pose to discontinue the use of altar lights and 
vestments as soon as the judgment is officially 
made known. 








Two very beautiful and practical charities 
which have sprung up of late years in New 
York have been noticed in this Intelligence, 
but are worthy of further mention. The one is 
a sea-side sanitarium for sick and destitute chil- 
dren. It has been opened at Far Rockaway, on 
Long Island, and can accommodate as many as 
there are funds to support. A dollar Pod week 
for each child is the estimated cost. The other 
is the fruit and flower mission to the public 
hospitals. This originally English form of char- 
ity has been adopted in our country. Recently 
an excursion up the Sound was given to the 
children in the Eye Infirmary by the promoters 
of this mission. 





Preaching to the masses is vigorously carried 
on in the “Gospel Tent,’? on Thirty-fourth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue, which has been 
erected by the Rev. Steruen H. Tynea, Jun. It 
will seat 1600 persons, and is crowded on Sun- 
day evenings. 





At the yen meeting of the Friends in New 
England, held in Portland, Maine, the total num- 
ber of members in the six States was stated to 
be 4407—a loss of forty-two during the past year. 





The New York State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, whose opening was noticed last week, 
brought together 500 — ay The largest 
county representation was from Kings. Twen- 
ty-one counties reported through their secre- 
taries 6000 schools. It was resolved to employ 
three Sunday-school missionaries in the State 
during the coming year. The next convention 
= be held in Albany the first Tuesday in June, 





The action of the Scotch Free Church Assem- 
bly on the union of Church and state, at the late 
session, was very decided. By a vote of 460 to 
78, the delegates declared that it is now the duty 
of the legislature to terminate the existing con- 
nection of the state with the Established Scotch 
Kirk. Thus the hopes entertained that the new 

atronage law would incline the Free-Church 
resbyterians to return to the State Kirk have 
been disappointed. 

The preliminary injunction granted by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia re- 
straining the St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church from using its bells has been so far mod- 
ified by the Supreme Court as to allow the bells 
to be rung in a specified manner until the case is 
determined. The Supreme Court orders and 
adjudges that the injunction be continued, with 
the “modification that the defendants are per- 
mitted to ring their chimes on Sundays for five 
minutes at thirty minutes before the time of 





branches and 10,285 members; denounces the 
polygamous creed of the Church in Utah, but 
accepts the Book of Mormon as inspired. Jo- 
SEPH SmiTH, son of the founder of the Mormon 
polity, is the president. 


The Missionary Conference at Allahabad, In- 
dia, in 1878, has led to like conferences of Prot- 
estant missionaries in China, That for 1877 was 
held at Shanghai, May 10. One hundred and 
twenty missionaries were present, who repre- 
sented all the Protestant Churches having mis- 
sions in China. Among the important topics 
considered were, ‘Confucianism in Relation to 
Christianity,” by the Rev. Dr. Leaer, professor 
in Oxford University, ‘‘The Treaty Rights of 
Native Christians,” and the “‘ Independence of 
the Native Church.” 





One good fruit of Christian influence in the 
East is the teaching of the native governments 
—by example—how to mitigate the horrors of 
famine. The Shanghai correspondent of the 
San Francisco Chronicle writes of the famine in 
the province of Shan-tung, China: ‘In Tsi-nan- 
fu, a — city, there are 50,000 —_ seeking 
aid, while already 15,000 have died of starvation 
in a very few weeks. This is only one of a dozen 
localities where the suffering is equal in every re- 
spect, and the government aid of $50,000 seems 
almost a mockery when we consider the demands 
upon it. Many have destroyed their houses, to 
dispose of the material in exchange for food. 
Their houses gone, they burrow in the earth, or 
seek some cave, in which they swarm like bees 
crowding together to procure the warmth of 
each other’s bodies; and although the foul air 
is almost certain death, dozens linger about the 
entrance, reckless candidates for the places of 
the dying.”” By strenuous exertions the Chris- 
tian missionaries have succeeded in forwarding 
relief to the sufferers. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A new association has been formed, under the name 
of the Society of Decorative Art. The officers and man- 
agers are ladies well known for their cultured taste and 
extended charities ; and the Advisory Council contains 
names of both ladies and gentlemen of distinction. 
The general object of the society is to enable women 
to qualify themselves for remunerative work in all 
kinds of decorative art, although we understand that 
the project has assumed a broader basis since its in- 
ception, and its benefits will not be exclusively for 
women. A place will be opened for the exhibition 
and sale of sculpture, painting, wood carvings, lace- 
work, tapestries, etc., and efforts made to obtain or- 
ders from dealers in articles of household art through- 
out the United States. Instruction will be given in 
art needle-work by a thoroughly competent teacher, at 
8 o'clock p.m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 67 Mad- 
ison Avenue, five dollars being charged for a course 
of five lessons. To pupils nominated by members of 
the society, free instruction will be given on Satur- 
days at the same hour and place. Various other ar- 
rangements are made, which, it is believed, will enable 
many women who have no profession to qualify them- 
selves for some remunerative art industry. Letters can 
be addressed to Mrs. Walter C. Tuckerman, No. 104 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, chairman of 
Committee on Collection of Work; Mrs. James W. 
Pinchot, No, 18 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York, 
chairman of Committee on Paintings ; Mra. Henry W. 
De Forrest, No. 15 West Thirtieth Street, New York, 
chairman of Committee on Wood Carvings and Mis- 
cellaneous Art Industries; Miss Newbold, No. 12 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, chairman of Committee on Art 
Needle-Work and Embroideries ; Miss C. Furniss, No. 
418 Fifth Avenue, New York, chairman of Committee 
on Porcelain and Pottery ; Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, Ja- 
maica, Long Island, corresponding secretary of the So- 
ciety of Decorative Art. 


The presentation of “ the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don” is an honor not often conferred. Consequently 
the fact that General Grant has recently been made an 
honorary citizen, and has been given a grand recep- 
tion by the corporation of London, has awakened 
much interest both in this country and in England. 
The “‘ freedom” consists merely in this: as a token of 
honor, a piece of parchment, inscribed with the name 
and titles of the recipient, guarantees to him and his 
children forever certain rights and privileges in the 
city. It bears the seal and signature of the Lord 
Chamberlain, is ornamented and illuminated, and in- 
closed in along thin gold box. The presentation is 
made with various ceremonies. The gold casket con- 
taining the “ freedom” presented to General Grant was 
beautifully decorated with American eagles and vari- 
ous emblems of the prosperity of the United States, 
as well as of the city of London. 








The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of “ The 
Soldiers’ Home” at Bath, New York, took place on 
June 13 with appropriate exercises. The oration was 
by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and the corner-stone 
was laid by Commander James Tanner, on behalf of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. A large number of 
documents and other articles were deposited beneath 
the stone. The site selected for the Home is delight- 
ful, and the work on the buildings is already well ad- 
vanced. They are designed to accommodate between 
three and four hundred men. The grounds comprise 
a farm of about 240 acres. 


The Senior Class of Yale numbers 117. The oldest is 
twenty-eight, the youngest nineteen, years of age. It 
is said that forty-three of these expect to be lawyers, 
and only eight ministers, and nine doctors. 








Some of the soundest advice which the colored race 
have ever received was recently given to a large audi- 
ence at St. Michaels, Talbot County, Maryland, by Mr. 
Fred Douglass, United States Marshal for the District 
of Columbia. Mr. Douglass some time ago expressed 
a desire to visit his old master, Captain Thomas Auld, 
of St. Michaels, and the scenes of his youth. He was 
first received by Judge William H. Bruff, Captain 
Auld’s son-in-law, who addressed him as “ Marshal 
Douglass.” ‘“ No, no,” he remonstrated; “I am Mar- 
thal Douglass in Washington; here let me be Fred 





Douglass again.” The meeting between the former 
master and servant was very affecting, and the inter- 
view pleasant throughout. It had been forty-one years 
since Mr. Douglass had made his escape from St. 
Michaels, and he asked Captain Auld to forgive any 
unjust or unkind statements he had made in the heat 
of feeling incident to that time and soon after. Later 
in the day Mr. Douglass addressed a large audience of 
white and colored people. Space forbids us to make 
extended extracts, but from the informal report re- 
ceived we clip a sentence here and there: 


“ He did not believe the colored people were funda- 
mentally inferior to the whites, but they are never- 
theless practically inferior. We must not talk avoat 
equality until we can do what white ple can do.... 

“The question now is, Will the black man do as 
much now for his master (himself) as he used to do 
for his old master? Do you, my colored friends, get 
up as early now to work for yourselves as you used to 
= 4 work for that stern old Roman, Samuel Hamble- 

BP. 06 

“One trouble with the colored people ie that they 
always want to be going somewhere, and do not stay 
in one place or at one time long enough to accumulate. 
A poor people are always a despised people. To be 
respected, they must get money and property. With- 
out money there is no leisure; without leisure, no 
thought ; without thought, no progrese. Their preach- 
ers should tell them more about what to do, and less 
about what to feel. They should cuitivate their brains 
more and their ~_ - less. They should not depend 
upon being helped, but should do for themselves. He 
was tired of Ethiopia holding out her hands. They 
should not depend upon the Lord for every thing. 
The Lord is good and kind, but is of the most nse to 
those who do for themselves. No man has a right to 
live unless he lives honestly, and no man lives honest- 
ly who lives upon another.” 


Such advice as the above is worthy of attention 
from every person, of whatever race or color. 





The one hundred and twenty-third Commencement 
of Columbia College attracted a large audience at the 
Academy of Music. The stage was occupied by the 
trustees and faculty of the college, while about 450 
students filled the front seats of the auditorium. The 
exercises, from the Greek Salutatory, delivered by Mr. 
Fletcher, who achieved the highest honors of his class, 
to the Valedictory, by Mr. Mitchell, were apparently 
appreciated by enthusiastic friends. The graduating 
class of the college numbered twenty-six, and of the 
School of Mines, twenty-seven. 





The “ Williams College Expedition” through the 
Rocky Mountains will leave Chicago on July 11, and 
first spend a month at Great Salt Lake. The college 
museum will claim a complete set of all specimens 
collected in the seven departments of geology, min- 
eralogy, botany, mammalogy, ornithology, ichthyolo- 
gy, and entomology. 


A romantic story comes from Eureka, Nevada, of a 
young man who for some time past has been engaged 
in the humble occupation of a restaurant waiter, but 
who has attracted considerable attention on account 
of his superior learning and intelligence. He seemed 
particularly well informed in regard to European af- 
fairs and the “ Eastern Question.” He would reveal 
nothing, however, about his previous life. But all se- 
crets finally come to light; and now it is said that he 
is a Russian noble, and was colonel in the army. Un- 
fortunately he had a quarrel with another officer, a 
duel followed, and the count killed his antagonist. To 
escape the penalty, he fled to this country, having been 
disowned by his family. When the European com- 
plication arose, he opened a correspondence with the 
Russian government and his family. The latter re- 
called their displeasure, and secured his pardon by the 
government. He has not only been pardoned, but re- 
stored to his rank of colonel in the Chasseurs of the 
Grenadiers. And now he is about to return home and 
take part in the war in the East. 





Sixteen sea-lions from the Mexican coast recently 
arrived in this city. They were captured by an expe- 
dition under the direction of the proprietors of the 
New York Aquarium. A schooner was chartered for 
the purpose, under the command of Captain J. Mullet, 
who employed fifteen Mexicans skilled in throwing 
the lasso. The lions were caught at early dawn, while 
they were asleep on the rocks. The work was attend- 
ed with much difficulty and danger, and the party nev- 
er caught more than oneinaday. Two of these creat- 
ures are destined for the Brighton Aquarium, in En- 
gland, two for the Paris Acclimatization Society, and 
two for Amsterdam, Holland. The others will remain 
at the Aquarium in New York, or be sent to the Sea- 
side Aquarium, at Coney Island. Among them is a 
female with a cub. 





The wheel of fortune rolls around, sometimes bring- 
ing strange good luck to those never watching it, and 
causing others who linger in obscure poverty to won- 
der if it will ever turn in their favor. A couple of boys, 
brought up in Atchison, Kansas, being left orphans a 
few years ago, went to St. Louis, and became clerks in 
astore. Their parents had formerly lived in Canada, 
where a wealthy grandfather still resided, but all com- 
munications between the families had long ceased. Not 
long ago the grandfather died, and, in the absence of a 
will and other heirs, a second wife and her daughter 
inherited the property. But recently a will has been 
found—as usual, in an old trank—and by it the two 
boys come into possession of the enug little sum of 
$1,700,000. 





On the occasion of the celebration of the “‘ Centen- 
nial of the Flag” by the New York Historical Society, 
an interesting paper concerning the origin of the flag 
was read by General Hamilton Schuyler. Among oth- 
er reminiscences, it was mentioned that the Stars and 
Stripes, as a flag, was first displayed in battle by Col- 
onel Peter Gansevoort at Fort Stanwich, since Fort 
Schuyler, near the city of Rome, in this State, when 
besieged by St. Leger and attacked on the 9th of Au- 
gust, 1777. The blue of the union of the flag was made 
out of Captain Swartwout’s cloak, the white stars and 
stripes out of pieces of his shirt sewed together, and 
the red stripes were furnished by the scarlet cloak of 
one of the women of the beleaguered garrison, such 
cloaks being much worn at that time in this country. 
Paul Jones, in command of the Ranger, demanded and 
received from the French admiral in Quiberon Bay, 
coast of Brittany, the first salute to the Stars and 
Stripes as adopted 100 years ago, gun for gun, it hav- 
ing been before that event the usage of Europe to sa- 
lute the flag of a republic with four guns less than 
were fired to salute the flag of a crowned potentate. 
When the flag was first adopted by Congress in 1777, 
it was the design to add a new star and stripe when- 
ever a new State was admitted to the Union. But in 
1818 Congress decided that only astar be added. There 
are now thirty-seven stars; next Fourth of July an- 
other will be added for Colorado, recently admitted to 
the Union. 
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ON THE DANUBE. 


Ow this and the following page will be found 
three sketches relating to the Danube and its 
shores. The first gives a view of the hauling 
down of the Turkish flag from the Monitor Lutfi 
Djelil. This vessel is entirely submerged, but 
her protruding mast still dared to sport the ob- 


noxious Crescent, and a party of Russians who | 


have made their way to the side of the sunken 
Monitor are engaged in removing the hated col- 
ors. The destruction of this gun-boat was ac- 
complished by the heroic action of Lieutenants 
Dovrassorr and Suestakorr (of the former we 


| 


give a portrait on page 525) on the 31st of May. 
The operation of blowing up a gun-boat by 


| means of torpedoes is a most hazardous under- 


| 
| 
| 


taking, and frequently fails to accomplish its ob- 
ject ; but in this instance the daring projectors of 
the scheme achieved a most brilliant success. 
The expedition was composed of four small steam- 
launches, two of which were to make the attack, 
and the two others to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to render assistance in case, as was proba- 
ble, of an accident to either of the attacking ones. 
The two launches which were to make the attack 
were commanded by the officers named above, 
and manned one by fourteen, the other by nine 
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RUSSIAN OFFICERS TAKING DOWN THE OTTOMAN FLAG FROM THE TURKISH MONITOR, “LUTFI DJELIL.” 
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men. The crews were protected by an iron screen 
or awning, which covered the boat completely over 
from stem to stern, and which was sufficiently 
thick to stop a bullet. The engines of the launch- 
es were constructed so as to make but very little 
noise ; but in spite of all precautions the approach 
of the intruders was heard by the Turks. Deter- 
mined not to be beaten, however, the launch of 
Dovnassor¥ steadily moved toward the gun-boat 
in defiance of the lively fusillade directed toward 
it by the guns of the latter. As the little vessel 
shot under the bow of the Monitor, the chain which 
was fastened to the torpedo was flung round a 
chain or rope that was hanging from the bow of 








the ship, the torpedo was dropped from the spar, 
and the current of the river carried it against the 
bottom of the ship. The launch then shot away 
again until the full length of the electric wire had 
been reached. The officer applied it to the bat- 
tery round his chest, and at the same instant a 
huge volume of water rose up into the air, which 
half filled and nearly swamped Dovsassorr’s 
launch, and a fearful explosion was heard, which 
completely drowned the shouts and cries and fir- 
ing of the Turks. 

In the mean time, the other Monitors became 
alarmed, and, without knowing the cause, fired at 
random. A fearful scene of terror and confusion 
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ensued. They not only fired on the Russian 
launches, that kept dodging about like mosquitoes, 
but in their panic and confusion fired into each 
other. The bullets rattled over the iron awnings 
of the launches, but did them no harm. They 
were not once struck, although the bow of dhe 
was pierced and sunk by a piece of a shell that 
exploded near it. The two launches were now on 
opposite sides of the doomed ship. 
perceived that the Monitor was sinking down be- 
fore, but very slowly, while the Turks continued to 
fire away blindly but incessantly both with small- 
arms and cannon. Dovsassorr cried out to SHEs- 
TaKOFF to try and place another torpedo, in order 
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to make sure of the ship, and the latter slipped in 
under the stern and put down another torpedo in 
the same manner as the previous one. He then 
shot off until he was at a safe distance, applied 
the electgigybattery,in the same manner, and a 
still more ¢értible @xplosion followed. Parts of 
the ship wete blown into the air, and the crew of 
the launch were panic-stricken by a large plank 
which came down endwise, driving its way 
through the iron screen into the boat between 
two of the sailors. They were sitting back to 
back, not far from each other, but the plank man- 
aged to make its way between them without in- 
juring either. The Monitor sank rapidly, and 


EGYPTIAN TROOPS IN BULGARIA—SUPPER-TIME 


| after a few minutes nothing but her masts were 


visible above water 

The next engraving shows a peaceful scene in 
comparison to the ohe just described. It is a 
view of the Danube just above Rustehyk—a town 
that has already been déscribed at sore length in 
the Weekly. The engraving just below brings us 
back once more to war and warlike scenes. This 


| sketch was made upon the heights of Cape Gala- 
| ta, near Varna, which are now studded with the 


white tents of the Egyptians who have come to 
assist the Turks in the present struggle. These 
tents form a pleasant contrast to the surrounding 
verdure, and the forms of the black soldiery in 
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their brilliant uniforms add to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene. They are a fine, hale, kindly 
set of men, who take good-naturedly to hard work, 
and appreciate with true philosophy the meagre 
camp. According to an English 
newspaper writer, “Only give him a good supply 


| of cigarettes and an oceasional draught of shar- 
| rab, and your Egyptian will work like a horse 


through the hottest hours of a hot day. There 
is, indeed, something almost absurd to a North- 
erner in the way in which they will wrap their 
huge capuchined cloaks round them at times 
any one of us would gladly divest himself 
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THE MANHATTAN ABATTOIR. 


ALtTHovGn statistics as to the quantity of beef 
consumed in New York can not be relied upon 
for absolute precision, market reports show that 
the metropolis alone, with capacious maw, &s- 
suages the pangs of hunger by devouring some 
7500 cattle every week. The requirements of 
New York, however, so that famished people may 
not be stinted in roast beef, steaks, or brisket, are 
even beyond this. As numerous cities in the 
neighborhood draw their food from New York, 
it may be stated, in round numbers, that it takes 
weekly 10,000 head of cattle to provision the 
place comfortably. The overquantity beyond ab- 
solute copsumption is either exported, held in 
stock, or cured for future use. These huge hec- 
atombs of beeves are further supplemented by 
enormous additions in the way of sheep, pigs, and 
calves. 

In all great centres of population, how to slaugh- 
ter cattle becomes a question of paramount im- 
portance. In the erection of an abattoir, putting 
aside the convenience of the locality for purposes 
of business, certain requirements of not only a 
hygienical but an absolutely moral character must 
be looked at. As the most exquisite cleanliness 
is a necessity, abundance of air, light, and water 
is wanted. If Madrid may delight in bull-fights 
and the public slaughter of animals for sport, 
New York shrinks from an exhibition of cattle- 
killing even for purposes of food, It is not prop- 
er that the shambles should be open to the gaze 
of every one. Without any oversentimentality, 
the butchering of animals should not be too much 
exposed to public gaze. Then, again, in the con- 


struction of the slaughtering pens, the better 
sense of the age understands that every precau- 
tion must be used in order that cattle to be killed 


should suffer as little pain as possible. Having 
all these objects in view, the city of New York 
has passed laws which place slaughter-houses un- 
der supervision, and the Health Board very prop- 
erly insists that buildings erected for the purpose 
of killing and dressing cattle must be specially 
erected for that end. 

Our illustration on page 520 gives a view of 
the Manhattan Abattoir, with the various details 
of the slaughtering business. The Manhattan 
Abattoir, originally built for a market, is an im- 
mense brick structure of the Composite order, 
surmounted by various domes and steeples. The 
view in our picture is taken from the North River 
side. The market occupies a whole block, some 
200 by 800 feet, and is situated between Eleventh 
and Twelfth avenues, and Thirty-fourth and Thir- 
ty-fifth streets. The superficial area is four acres, 
About one-half of the market is occupied by the 
abattoir. The roof is supported by pillars, and 
the ventilation is absolutely perfect. The abat- 
toir is divided up into various stalls and killing 
pens. Fronting on the river, there is an ample 
space where cattle can be landed, and allowed to 
find repose prior to slaughtering. From these 
cattle inclosures there runs a tunnel under Twelfth 
Avenue, where the animals can be brought at once 
into the shambles. This is an admirable arrange- 
ment, from the fact that the animals are not seen 
by the outside public from the time of their land- 
ing until they are converted into beef. That har- 
rying of cattle, that chasing and driving them 
about, is entirely evaded in the Manhattan Abat- 
toir, Our artist, in the picture on the right-hand 
side, has clearly portrayed the appearance of cat- 
tle just emerging from the tunnel, prior to being 
placed in their particular slaughter pens. There 
is that look of astonishment, that slight appear- 
ance of dread, more or less evinced by cattle 
when they first smell blood, which is capitally 
hit off. 

The absolute method applied to slaughtering 
cattle is as follows. When the cattle are all in 
the pens, one of the slaughterer’s assistants quiet- 
ly approaches an animal and passes a rope around 
the steer’s hind-leg above the joint, and by means 
of a windlass the beast is carefully and deliber- 
ately drawn up until it hangs suspended, head 
downward, some three feet from the floor. If 
the animal struggles at first, all violent motion 
soon ceases, and the brute appears as if dazed. 
The slaughterer whets his knife—an exceedingly 
short one, not over six inches long—and with two 
rapid strokes almost severs the head of the ani- 
mal from the body. It takes hardly a second, 
such is the certainty with which the cuts are 
given, Instantly large tin pans are placed under 
the bleeding animal. The expression in regard 
to torrents of blood flowing from an animal is an 
exaggeration; five gallons is about the quantity. 
The struggles of the animal are but few. To the 
first violent quiverings follow what are called 
the automatic movements. After the first sec- 
ond of pain, evidently all physical anguish has 
passed away, and, if it might be so expressed, 
the animal is dead before he is conscious of it. 
A test used by the killer to satisfy himself that 
the animal is dead is to crook his tail. No soon- 
er has the last quiver passed than flaying and 
disemboweling take place. Two or three men 
are busy with the carcass, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the beef is halved, and the 
sides are pushed along a railroad overhead to 
cool. A skillfu) killer with his assistants, when 
cattle are docile, can slaughter and dress six ani- 
mals in an hour. When urged to its utmost ca- 
pacity, the Manhattan Abattoir can kill and dress 
in a day 1000 cattle. The illustration under the 
view of the market gives the manner of hoisting 
the cattle by means of the windlass; and the one 

- to the right, the method of cleaning and suspend- 
ing the carcasses. 

The use of chill-rooms, in order to prepare cat- 
tle in warm weather for the home market or for 
exportation, forms the subject of one of our il- 
lustrations. To get rid of the animal heat in 
beef is most important. Such ice-rooms or chill- 
rooms are now being built in all abattoirs. The 
construction of a chill-room is quite simple. In 





kept apart from the alimentary substances. An 
ice-chamber is erected either in the chill-room or 
adjacent to it, and by means of a fan or blower a 
current of air is made to pass through the ice- 
chamber, thence into the room, the same cold dry 
air being always in circulation. Of late years 
the temperature at which meat could be kept has 
been well determined. Not lower than 32° or 
above 38° is about what is wanted. An even 
temperature is most desirable. At lower tem- 
peratures, meat will keep forever, but at a loss of 
flavor. Certain physical changes ra*her than 
chemical ones take place in the fibre of meat when 
exposed to low temperatures, which deprive it of 
its peculiar excellence, 

Every thing about an animal being good for 
some purpose, and having a mercantile value, the 
rendering-house in the abattoir is of interest. 
Here the blood, the offal, all the scrapings, the 
minutest fragment of waste flesh, are placed, and 
the tallow and fat are eliminated. A visit to the 
rendering-house of the Manhattan Abattoir would 
convince the most delicate as to their olfactory 
senses that rendering can be carried on on a 
most extensive scale without the least percepti- 
ble odor. In fact, it may be roundly asserted 
that when a rendering factory becomes offensive, 
it is due to sheer carelessness. As a thorough 
process always gives the best results, it may be 
stated that the tallow products of the Manhattan 
Abattoir command a high price in the market. 

The shipment of American beef to England 
and Scotland has assumed such enormous pro- 
portions of late as to have directed considerable 
attention to it. During the months of March, 
April, and May of this year the weekly shipments 
abroad have been over 2500 cattle from New 
York alone, not counting dressed cattle sent from 
some other ports. After the sides of beef have 
been properly chilled, they are covered with can- 
vas, and so suspended from hooks in the chill- 
rooms of the steamer. One illustration gives the 
method of sacking, and another picture shows the 
final handling of the beef before it makes its ap- 
pearance at the tables of our English and Scotch 
friends. In winter the transportation of the 
meat from the chill-rooms of the abattoir to the 
vessel can be carried on at any time, but in sum- 
mer, night is the season for hauling the beef to 
the steamer. It is an interesting sight to wit- 
ness the arrival of such a caravan of butchers’- 
meat, some twenty trucks crowding the piers at 
atime. As celerity is every thing, all the move- 
ments in putting the beef on board are as rapid 
as possible. The lowering of the temperature by 
a degree or more means a waste of ice. On the 
steamers the chill-rooms are constructed precise- 
ly like those in the abattoirs. The fan is driven 
by the machinery of the ship. 

Our illustration gives the whole history of the 
work and slaughter-house from the arrival of the 
cattle to their final shipment as dressed beef for 
England. The Manhattan Abattoir, which we 
have selected as the type of a slaughter-house, is 
to be considered as a model establishment of its 
kind. With those practical and economic con- 
siderations which its originator, Professor HEn- 
rY Draper, has brought to bear on the manage- 
ment of this abattoir, he has added a certain 
humanitarianism in regard to the treatment of 
cattle. If an hour spent at the Manhattan Abat- 
toir may not call forth precisely the same emo- 
tions as one feels in visiting a picture-gallery, as 
a carnivorous creature it must be a satisfaction 
to know that the poor beasts are kindly dealt 
with. A positive assertion of this kind has more 
than its Sentimental side, for badly killed meat, 
when animals have been abused or tortured, 
gives for result tough, flavorless, and unwhole- 
some beef. 





Ir will be found upon inquiry of representa- 
tive storekeepers that ladies no longer depend 
on foreign makers for their Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. To Messrs. Corgats & Co. the credit 
is largely due for this new departure. Their 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap and Violet Toilet Water 
are universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherché of 
perfumes.—[ Com.] 








Premature Loss or THE Harr, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[ Com. ] 





FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, ScHENcK’s SzawEeED Tonic is a 
valuable remedy, containing the nourishing and 
life-suporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions ; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists. —[ Com}. 





Tyruor Fever, Sore Throat, and Chapped 
Hands are better treated externally with Cocoa 
Butter than with Glycerine, and at much less cost. 
Watrter Baker & Co. prepare this article, which 
may be had of druggists every where.—[ Com. ] 





ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speed- 
ily yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
ectric Belts and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the patient him- 
self. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. Address 
Poivermacuzr Gatvanto Co.,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.]} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EEP # iw bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 


all modern methods of refrigerating food, ice is | givts and bird dealers, Depot, 582 Hudson St, N. ¥. 








TO WATCH SPECULATORS! 


We have the best Imitation Gold W: 
Trading Purposes. The riticn the, Market for 





of other m. 


a 
and Chain for $12. sent by Mail in a Registered 
Pack post. 

Hare A og paid, to any Post Office in the 


WE SELL THE WATCH WITHOUT 
THE CHAIN FOR $10. 


J. BRIDE & CO., 








Clinton Place, & No. 11 Eighth Street, N. Y. 





UDGE GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 

Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: ‘‘ I own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them ; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE C0O., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “‘an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 

ap) ce a8 a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical porgesstion, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 


Sold by Druggists every where. 
PATENT 


WIRE SIGNS, 


with wp! finish, for 
Roofs of Buildings, Wire 
Banner Signs, with Patent 
— ; es, adapted 
‘or usiness purposes. 
Durable, ‘Attractive, and 
Econo Send for 








UPHAM & CO., 
250 Canal St., N. ¥. 


MINTONS ekixer» TILES 
ENAMELED 
Curva Wonks, Stoxe-Uron Txent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 

The only ee by the United States for 











E. D, Bassford, Cooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
ensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
rs, we ee a Te Car- 
ri and everything for the house and 
table, Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 
FORD, Coopgr Inst., New York. 














Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS sis. ana 


sizes, for Invalids & Cripples. Easily 
—— in or out-doors, by any one hav- 
ng the use of hands. Send stamp for Illus- 7 
trated Catalogue and prices of 
different styles. Patentee & Man- 
ufacturer of the “Rolling Chairs” 
Please 


oe at > pamengy "Wa ~ 
1 on 18 per. > AX TiS 
§. SMITH, 82 Platt St., NewYork. = K/\> By 





F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Cigar-Holda é&c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Reteived First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
: Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 
.f/117 Fulton St. 
STORES: { 6 hetor House iB'w -_ NewYork, 


A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 


POTATO BUG, cussicr 


w 
CURRANT WoRMs Q and other Insects is 


OUR PESTS <POISON. 


Unlike PARIS G it dissolves in water, 

id lo danger to plants, or in using. 

acre. mailed for 30 cents (1-4 1b. box.) Send 

for Circular with hundreds of testimonials. Discount to the trade. 
KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, P. O. Box 3139. 

66 Cortlandt St., New York City. 











PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029, 











iz PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
13 cta, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








ZEPHYR - GOSSAMER 


INDIA-RUBBER GARMENTS, 
the best in the market. They supersed 

all other makes. Soft and silky in ap- 

ce. No disagreeable odor. Much 

ter than 





i ’ 
Cloaks, Gents’ Hats and Leggins Send 
stamp for circular. Made by 

JOHN M. CORWIN, 


296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“A Watch on Trial,” 


In order to introduce the Royal Gold American 
Watch and Chain, I will send one on trial for six 
months; then, if you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the goods, you can return them without being under 
any obligation to purchase one. Price, including 
chain, $19 50. This Watch is stem-winding and stem- 
setting. Those wishing one on trial, address 

ROBERT R. SKEES, 2 East 22d St., New York, 


Motley’s Histories. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By 
Joun Loturor Mor.ey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 8 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 50; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $17 25. 














THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


History of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. 
With a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lormror Mottey, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., 8yo, Cloth, $14 00; 
Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, $23 00, 





JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of “The Thirty-Years’ War.” By Joun 
Loturor Mot ey, LL.D.,D.C.L. With Dlustrations. 
2 vols., Svo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, 
$11 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea” Harper & Brotuzrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unit- 
ed States, on receipt of the price. 


Breech-Loading 





Rifle, $7.50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. lish 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send tee Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


PE LLUCIDITER 2; Coating Hard Woods 

in private dwellings,church- 

es, public buildings, &c. The most ect article for 
the ee known. Send for circular to i 

8 Y & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 

ufacturer of 

C. STEHR, Memes 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Harper's European Guide-Books 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norwsy, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
GF The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them se” 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in Englis!, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 5". 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Ff Fancy Cards (no two alike), with name, 10c., post- 
25 ad = Carp Co., Nassau, N. ¥. Box 0 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Illustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


Japanesé Paper- Ware 
1 
JENNINGS BROTHERS, 

Manufacturers, have received the Diploma ona Medal 
from the Centennial Commission for oe, Dura- 
bility, and C ness of their Ware. eir Pitchers, 
Bowls, Basins, Foot-Baths, Water-Carriers, Spittoons, 
Cuspebores, C amber, Commode, and Water Pails are 
a t success. Office, 372 Pearl Sereet, 
rade supplied. N. ¥. City. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


Se 4. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITC CHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


HARPER’S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. 8vo. With Original Ilus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
bey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C.S. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


ry Ay ee jen” | Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents, 


The Old Curiosity Shop.. -Cloth, $1 25 ; Faper, 75 cents. 
David Saeee pence 
Dombey and Son...... 
Nicholas Nickleby boowe 
Bleak House...... stipe 

















Barnaby Rudge ....... F 
Christmas Stories.,..., { Cloth, $1.60; Paper, $1 00. 
Great Expectations. .... 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
OS SR 
Pictures from Italy, 
Sketches by Boz, - 
American Notes.. 


The Set Complete, 16 oie. -, Cloth, in neat box, $22. 








Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beanty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
of its illustrations. It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
—Congregationalist. 


(a Harren & Buorurks will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


PORTABILITY combined with great 
power in fs, MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 

and ral out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
are tosix miles, Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the See results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
Co PICLAN, 681 pe Fae ‘ GFEMMONS, OUULISTS, OP- 




















1 ANDERBURGH, WELLS, a 0. Wood My and 

Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Stands, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits.’ 16 and 
18 Dutch treet, corner Fulton, New York. 








sho sis Gold Watche: 


2, to oO Jewelry oftne same. 
Sent hoot ’D., Express. Send stamp for 
Testretea Cisonior CoLuLins MetaL WaTcu 
Factory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3606 
AR’ ARCHITECTURAL, and RURAL BOOKS. 
Order New Catalogue by Postal Card 
GEO. E.W 


OOD WARD, i36 Chambers St.,N.Y. 

RINTING wWictTonRn: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 

Sfiatererd pratt in 

2 rampe 5 OOOK & co., Mfr's, West Meriden, tonne 


Jomns nag Ay ws Sou tt ae Bal- 
timore, The me of Studies for the year 
beginning Sept. 18, is vill be sent on application. 


MONEY $5 to roses adaytoA ents, with 
¢ Stencil and Key Check Outtits. ull par- 
ticulars free. 8. M. Spencer, 112 Washington St, aoe 


OW TO JOIN A CIRCUS. With 50 = 
lustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 oN. 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers St. y 


$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 
selling articles in the world. One sam “ 

free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, | Mic 
50 Fine Cards, Damask, mae &c., with name on 
all, 18 cts. F.C. LYMAN, Clintonville, Conn, 


TRIX Novelties, Notions. Som Contomte 4 
9 to Agents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, M. 


Harper Magarine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxren's Magazine, Hanven’s Weekry, and Haregr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svunsonioers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Sor $20 00, without extra copy: ’ fret. 


























Trnus ror Apvertisine 1x Harren'’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
aside Pa Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outsi LO $4 00 per ——— eoestion, om 
Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts an a 
$14 ry oa $1 95 per | Eiseaaah lasenion. aes 








Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 





Harper’s Introductory Geography, $060 $045 $037 
« — School as 1 25 94 75 





A complete course in physical and political geog- 
raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 





Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 
public press and of many prominent educators. 





From L. D. Harvey, Superintendent of Public Schools, Sheboygan, Wis. 

After carefully examining Harper's School Geography, and observing the work done with it for several 
months in the public schools of Sheboygan, I have no hesitation in saying that I regard it as better adapted 
for use in the grammar grades of our schools than any other text-book of geography with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

My judgment is based on the following facts: 

I. The plan of the work is logical. The geography of each country is considered, first physically, and 
then politically, thus giving such a representation of the subject as enables pupils to understand that the agri- 
cultural and manufactured products of a country, the location of important commercial and manufacturing 
cities, the commercial relations existing between different countries, and the routes by which such relations 
are established and maintained, and, to a certain extent, the social condition of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try, are not mere accidents, but are the results of pre-existing conditions, have a mutual dependence upon 
each other, and are controlled by clearly defined laws. 

II. The manner in which the plan of the work has been developed adapts it most admirably for use in 
the school-room. The various maps, showing the physical and political features and commercial routes, are 
unsurpassed in the judicious selection and accuracy of matter presented, and unequalled in excellence of me- 
chanical construction. The definitions and statements are terse, pointed, and plain, without being fragment- 
ary or irrelevant. 

III. The United States is divided into groups. A separate edition of the Geography is prepared for 
each group, containing, in addition to the general work common to all the editions, the special, detailed 
geography of that group and of no other. This featare of the work adds something that is desirable in 
a text-book of geography, without requiring pupils to pay for a large amount of matter that would be used 
only for reference. 

IV. The type, illustrations, maps, binding, and, in fine, all the distinctive features of its mechanical con- 
struction, combine to make it the most beautiful text-book of geography ever placed in the hands of pupils. 

V. The arrangement of questions for map study is systematic, and sensibly so. In the study of’each po- 
litical map two sets of questions are employed. In the first set, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., are located 
with reference to other objects, and the pupil is required to name whatever is thus located. In the second 
set, the name of the city, river, mountain, etc., is given, and the pupil required to locate whatever is named. 
This plan secures to the pupil the proper association of ideas which are logically connected, insures thorough- 
ness of work, so far as it is possible for a text-book to do so, and, by avoiding the old-time process of hunting 
down unheard of places with nothing to guide him in the hunt, saves to the pupil much valuable time. 

VI. Since the introduction of Harper’s Schoo] Geography here pupils and teachers have evinced an inter- 
est in this study altogether new in the history of our schools, and the amount and character of work done 
has been in the highest degree satisfactory. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published a new school geography, which is particularly noticeable for 
the distinctness of its maps, the beauty of its pictures, illustrating the people, vegetation, scenery, and auni- 
mals of the several countries, and the definiteness of its text descriptions. 


From the Springfield Union. 

The maps are ample, and not crowded with minor details. The fresh and salient points of recent discov- 
eries and enterprises, which the newspapers have made people somewhat familiar with, are also pushed to 
the front, and a well-posted teacher can find something timely and “ juicy” for the class in every lesson. The 
outline physical maps are devoted to position, area, elevation, and natural productions, and little else. The 
political maps show the different political divisions in strongly contrasted colors, and the cities and towns in 
type of a character to indicate the importance of the place. The commercial and industrial maps show alj 
the railroads and water routes, etc., with the principal lines in heavier shading, while the productions and 
leading industries of each section are indicated. Throughout the book, on maps and in text, the most im- 
portant facts are the most prominently presented to the eye. The rudiments of physical geography are 
pleasantly introduced, and practical map-drawing is provided for. Good suggestions are made for topical 
reviews and genera] management of the course of study. 


From Atrzep Kummer, Superintendent of Schools, South Bend, Ind. 

After a careful examination of your new Harper’s School Geography, I do not hesitate to give it as my 
opinion that, in beauty and excellence of mechanical execution, in richness and appropriateness of illustra- 
tion, in simplicity of methods, in the bold originality of its leading features, and in its general adaptation to 
the present wants of our public schools, it is second to no work of a similar character, and in many re- 
spects it is without a rival. I am especially pleased with its maps, which are such an important auxilliary 
in the teaching of this somewhat complicated science. These are not only accurate and comprehensive, but 
they are artistic beyond any others that I have seen. The separation of physical and political geography, 
and the giving of each subject its own separate maps, is a most praiseworthy feature, and must be both in- 
structive and charming to pupils, as well as gratifying to teachers. 


From 8. M. Hargwan, Superintendent of Schools, Raymond, N. H. 

The introduction of Harper’s School Geography into our high and grammar schools is a complete suc- 
cess, receiving the highest encomiums from teachers, parents, and scholars. All expense incurred by the 
use of this work the past year is acknowledged to have been more than compensated by the impulse it has 
given our youth in pursuit of a branch of knowledge so important as to have been pronounced “ though an 
earthly subject, a heavenly study.” 

From the Indiana School Journal. 

We have just had the pleasure of looking through the Indiana Edition of Harper’s Geography. It is 
simply sgjendid. The State map contains all the railroads in the State, all county seats, and about all the 
towns above five hundred inhabitants. The map questions are direct and pointed. The State is described 
in the following order, viz. : Surface, drainage, climate, fruits, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
railroads and canals, political organization, chief cities, education, history. The engravings are beautiful ; 
the vignette shows the log cabin, Tippecanoe battle, first settlers, State seal, seal of the City of Indianapolis, 
Jug Rock in the centre, railroads, Union Depot, etc. 


From Prof. D. Aznoup, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
I gave Harper’s School Geography a careful inspection, and asked the teachers of this branch to do the 
same. Each one liked it, and I was confident of its superiority. I therefore introduced it into those classes 
which had arrived at the proper grade, and am happy to say that it surpasses my expectations. The mixture 
of physical and political geography gives a comprehensive knowledge of the country or section studied, and 
the questions are so clearly cut that a scholar knows just what to learn and has definite and pointed infor- 
mation whenever he has got his lesson. I hope the work may meet with the success it deserves, 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





$10 = $25 g $25 a day sure made by Agents selling ANITY Fate.-For Meerschaums & tes. Does 
our ’ Gesomes, Sg pe te not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable, 


worth $6, sent, postpaid, for Soe. Hlusteated Catal ¢| OA EXTRA FINI 
free. J-Hl. BUPPORD'S SONS, BOSTON, Beta aes 25 W0e., postpaid. "L- JONES & OO. Naawa. 4 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ves CREEDS OF cuntsrenoon. Bibliotheca 
Keclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a D TLD. and Critical Notes. 
By Putuir Sonarr, DD Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 
II. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Gzorazs Warp Nrosors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Dluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

Ill. 

SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 
by G. H. Branout, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

IV, 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wroxnam Horrman, As- 
ons Adjutant-General U. 8. Vola., and Secretary 

U.8. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
¥. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wrnonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

VI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, By 

W. W Cares. 82mo, Paper, 2 cents. . 
Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Seenorr F. Bairv, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Inetitution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 1875. 

VIL 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs, Edited by the Rev. M. Cagieuron, M.A. 

1. Early England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. ~ 
8. Rise of the People. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 82mo Paper, 25 cents. 
—5. The Stru —- nt Absolute Monareby. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


SQUIER’S PERU. me. “Incidents of Travel on 
Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
Groner Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U. 8S. Commis- 
sioner to Peru, ‘Author of “ Nicaragua," ** Ancient 
Monuments of ge Valley,” &c.,&c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, C “— $5 00. 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHALLENGER. * Voy- 

ae over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. By 

J. J. Spry, RN. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 Ov. 


XL 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWE uu. hI the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knate —— P. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents, 


CAMERON'S ee AFRICA. Agen Africa. 
By Verney Loverr Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Com- 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Roy al Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. ith a Map and numerous Ilus- 
trations, S8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*," These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, i 


The American Senator. By Antruony Tro.tiops. 60 
cents, 





A Woman-Hater. By Cuaries Reape. 75 cents; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 60 cents. 


dJuliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Illustrations. 50 cents. 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Llustrated, 12mo, Cloth, §1 25 
per volume, 

A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash.— Foul Play.— 
White Lies.— Love Me Little, Love Me Long.— 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Hearth.—It 
is Never Too Late to Mend.—Peg Woflington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Put Yourself in His Place.—A 
Terrible Temptation.—A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. 


Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray's Worke. 
Complete in 11 vols., Lilustrated, 12mo, Cioth, $1 50 
per volume. 

Novels: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. — The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovei the Widower. Six 
volumes, 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hogeerty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of "Snobs, Sketches, &t.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 

e, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Mise Nancy’s ,Pllarimegs. By Vinemia W. Joun- 
son. 50 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. By mies Cro Hay. 50 cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Watree Besant 
and James Riox, 2% cents. 


Thompson Hall. By Awraonr Troivorg, Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 } cents. 


Madcap Violet. hy LtaM Biacx. 50 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ta Harree & Broruees will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 
em” Harren’s Catatooue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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“Behold in Me the Democratic platform for 1880!” 
“JT am the Platform and the platform is me.” 











CROSS HUSBANDS 
AND SCOLDING WIVES. 
“Domestic infelicity,” which newspaper re- 
porters nowadays credit with playing such an 
important part in life’s drama, is often the result 
of lingering or chronic disease. What husband 
or wife ean be cheerful, smiling, and pleasant 


when constantly suffering from the tortures 
of some dread disease ? Perhaps the husband’s 
liver becomes torpid, and he experiences bitter, 


disagreeable taste or nausea, has chilly sensa 
tions, alternating with great heat and dryness of 
the surfac 
ers, or back, eyes and skin are tinged with yellow, 
feels dull, indisposed, and dizzy. Through his 
suffering he 


exceedingly irritable in temper. Instead of re- 


sorting to so reliable a remedy as a few smail | 


doses of Dr. Pierce’s Purgative Pellets, and fol- 
lowing up their action with the use of Golden 
Medical Discovery, to work the biliary poison out 
of the system and purify the blood, if he play the 
part of a “ penny wise and pound foolish” man, 
he will attempt to economize by saving the smal} 
cost of these medicines, Continuing to suffef; 
his nervous system becomes impaired, and he is 
fretfal and peevish—a fit subject to become em- 
broiled in “ domestic infelicity.” Or the good 
wife may, from her teo laborious duties or fam- 
ily cares, have become subject to such chronic 
affections as are peculiarly incident to her sex, 


and being reduced in blood and strength, suffer- | 


| 
| CARMELITE 


ing from backache, nervousness, headache, in- 
ternal fever, and enduring pains too numerous to 
mention, she may become peevish and fretful— 
any thing but a genial helpmate. In this de- 
plorable condition of ill health, should she act 
wisely and employ Dr. Pieree’s Favorite Pre- 
cription, it will in due time, by its cordial tonic 
and nervine properties, restore her health and 
transform her from the peevish, scolding, irrita- 
ble-tempered invalid to a happy, cheerful wife. 
Laying aside levity and speaking seriously, hus- 
bands aud wives, you will find the Family Medi- 
cines above mentioned reliable and potent reme- 
For full particulars of their properties and 
uses see Pierce’s Memoranduni Book, which is 


given away by all druggists. 


dies 


of his body, pain in his sides, should- | 


becomes gloomy, despondent, and | 
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Union ADAMS 


Shirts, Collars, Calls, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style, 
847 BROADWAY. 


| — a O PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
o HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 


W. Hochhansen’s 


Dynamo-Electric Machine 


HY vOR 


pa leclrolyping. 


| SILVER, NICKEL, 
a BRASS, & GOLD 
PLATING. 
Send for Circular, to Nos. 


2 and 4 Reade St., 
: N. ¥, City, 


Years’ Reputation. 


















BOYER’S 
“MELISSE CORDIAL. 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) 
R ELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, 





~ Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, 

ia. Chills and Fever, &c. ve Jag 

General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Price $10. 









BEST AIR RIFLE. 












H. M. Quackenbush, Mfr. 
Send for Circular. Eierlkimer, N. y. 








Criminal Invalids,—Life and health are God’s gifte, and it is a sin 
to imperil them by neglect. 
orders of the stomach, bowels, liver, and nerves, which le 
sia, dysentery, diarrhea, liver complaint, and paralysis, by having recourse to 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


It has been a proven fact for thirty years that this whulesome and agreeable 
alterative will always prevent the minor ailments of the body from culminat- 
ing in dangerous maladies, if administered at the proper time. 
syinptoms with this inestimable remedy. Self-neglect in such cases is a crime. 


We can, if we choose, promptly relieve the dis- 
to chronic dyspep- 


Meet the first 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Cotton Duck, every width & weight, cut to any length, 


Oiled do. manufactured by steam power. 
Saturated, not enameled, 

Slings for disabled Horses, 

thoroughly harnessed, $10 each. ee 
Pea? 

Lock Pouches, Messenger Bags, /, 

Nore Bags at wholesale, 

anything and 
everything that 

can be made 











Wa 
Palmetto Tents, 


represepted above. 


Th «“ 
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10 fect square, $20 each. 
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- Arrangement of Tent Catalogues. 


No.1. Artist’s & Camping. 
a 2. Military. 
3. Lawn and Garden. 
‘=. 4, Camp Meeting & Chapel. 
5. Circus & Show. 
S 6. Base Ball,Cricket,&c. 















Fulton St. 
P N.Y. 
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{ Boyle’ U. S. Ten 
Mail Bag Manuf’y, 

’ FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 
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MATEUR Printers, buy Blank Cards from Jounston 
& Co., Card M’f’rs, Harrisburg, Pa. Price-List free. 


TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 





DICK’ 


LAWN MOWERS REPAIRED 


AND ADJUSTED, BY 
MOLE & COMP’Y, 195 Water St. 
New York City. 














The neatest article ever invented in which 
to send out Butter, Lard, &c. 

ONLY ONE CENT EACH. 
i] ‘These are pressed out of strawboard, covered with 
}) fine white paper, and in the saving of crockery alone 
will much more than repay their cost. 
} One trial will ensure further orden. ka die 
Hi\count to the trade. Send for samples, circulars Ac. 
On all orders of less than 1,000, cash with order. 
JUNION BAG & PAPER CO. Sole Agts. 
107 & 169 Lake St., CHICAGO. 








‘Lawn Tennis.” 


This new English game was first introduced at 
Newport last season, and at once became very pop- 
ular, the ladies being delighted with it. 

The new English Rules of ‘‘ Lawn Tennis” by mail, 
50 cents. For prices, with Illustration, address 

PECK & SNYDER, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 








., @ 3 4 ‘ 

\ LA en 

A 

MATE RIAI 

Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Ceverings, Steam Packing, Sheathin 
Fire, Acidand Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





- KISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
8&2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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‘ J 
The Patent Cabinet Office Secretary. 
UNIQUE! PRACTICAL! BEAUTIFUL! 
A Miniature Counting-House! 
One Hundred different Compartments, all accessible 
to the operator while seated at the writing-table. 40 
Pigeon-holes in right-hand door, filled with our patent 
Filing Boxes. One key closes the entire Desk. The 
most comprehensive article ever devised for use. 
Now being furnished at reduced rates by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
2” Send for particulars and prices. 
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HARPER’S HALF-HOUR SERIES, 





1. THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freemay. 


15 cents. 


2,3. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuarves and Mary Lams. Comedies, 25 cents. 


Tragedies, 25 cents. 


4. THOMPSON HALL, By Antuony Tro.ore. 





Illustrated. 20 cents. 


5. WHEN TITE SHIP COMES HOME. By Wa ter Besant and James Rice. 25 cents. 
6. THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 


Hon. E. H. Knatcusuti-Hugessen, M.P. 


20 cents. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series of Books narrating the History of England 


at Successive Epochs. 


7. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Conquest. 


With Four Maps. 25 cents. 


Edited by the Rev. M. Creiguton, M.A. 


By Freperick York-Pows1t. 


8. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from the Conquest to Magna Charta, 


1066-1216. 


By Louise Creieuton, 


With a Map. 25 cents. 


9. RISE OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of Parliament, from the Great Charter to 


the Accession of Henry VII, 1215-1485. 


Four Maps. 25 cents. 


10. THE TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION. 
With Thgee Maps. 
11. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 
With Two Maps. 


12. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION, from 1688 to 1788. 
(In Preparation.) 


Ton, M.A. 
Bertua Meriton Corpery. 


James Row ey, M.A. 


By James Rowzey, M.A. With 
1485-1603. By M. Creicn- 
25 cents. 

1603-1688. By 
25 cents. 

By 


13. ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 


1778 to 1820. 


By O. W. Tancock, M.A. 


(dn Preparation.) 


14. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. By T. Annotp, M.A. (Jn Preparation.) 
15. UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By W. W. Cares. 25 cents. 
16. A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Evcene Lawrence. 25 cents. (Jn Press.) 
17. A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERA TURE. By Evcene Lawrence. 25 cents. (Jn Press.) 


18. DIEUDONNEE. By Gera.piye Bett. 


20 cents. 


(In Press.) 





19. THE TIME OF ROSES. 


By Geratpine Burr. 


20 cents. (Jn Press.) 


20. THE JILT. By Cares Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. (In Press.) 
21, THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT. By Kartnanise S. Macqvow. 20 cents. (Jn Press.) 
22. THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. By Grorcs Mgrevirn. (Jn Press.) 


23. KATE CRONIN’S DOWRY. 


By Mrs. Casne. Hoey. 


(In Press.) 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
CH Any of the above volumes will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the U. S., on receipt of the price, 
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SPORTING IN MANITOBA. 


Tue above engravings comprehend the third 
group of sketches lately published in the Weekly 
illustrating life in the wild regions of Hudson Bay, 
and the sources of amusement open to those who 
visit that country. As the biographer of that fa- 
mous huntsman, the “Old Shekarry,” justly re- 
marks, “It is not given to all men to be perpet- 
ually satisfied with the monotonous routine of 
business, or with the empty and effeminate amuse- 
ments of fashion ;” and for those who long for 
the physical excitements produced by fresh air 
and the ardor of the chase, there is certainly no 
occupation more grateful than that of the hunter. 

The territories of the Hudson Bay Company 
abound in game. Among the more important 
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SPORTING IN MANITOBA. 


animals is the prong-horned antelope, or, as it is 
more familiarly called, the prong-bok. It derives 
its name from a sharp prong which springs from 
each horn where it commences to turn inward. 
It is about three feet in height, the tail is short, 
and the ears are long and sharply pointed. 

Bears are also common in these regions. The 
species most frequently encountered is the black 
bear. Except when wounded, or suckling its young, 
or encountered near its hiding-place, this creature 
is comparatively harmless to man. It is easily 
“knocked over” by the sportsman, and the skin, 
which is valuable for rugs, always brings a high 

rice. 

. In the last sketch we see a party of hunters 
making their first acquaintance with pemmican. 
This article of food was originally prepared by 





the North American Indians, but the whites were 
very glad to adopt for certain purposes a spe- 
cies of preserved food that contains so large an 
amount of nutriment in so small a space. As 
made by the Indians, it consists of the lean por- 
tions of venison dried by the sun or wind, then 
pounded into paste, and tightly pressed into cakes. 
Sometimes a few fruits of the Amelanchier ovata 
are added to improve the flavor. It will keep 
for a very long time without spoiling, and can be 
made of other flesh than that of the deer. The 
pemmican used for arctic voyages is made chiefly 
from beef. The most essential point in its prep- 
aration is the entire elimination of all the oily 
substance in the meat. It is highly nutritious, 
and a very little of it goes a great way; but 
dried sawdust has quite as much flavor. 
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A COSSACK ENCAMPMENT. 


Ovr double-page engraving shows a party of 
Cossacks sketched by our artist in the neighbor- 
hood of Galatz—an important point within a short 
distance of the Delta of the Danube. The Cos- 
sacks form the chief irregular troops of Russia. 
The greater number come from the vast steppes 
of the region drained by the river Don; but there 
are also Cossacks from other parts of the Russian 
dominions—from Kuban, the Terek, Astrakhan, 
Orenburg, the Ural, Siberia, the Amoor, etc. The 
Cossacks of the Don are those now to be employ- 
ed in the European campaign, and their organiza- 
tion may serve as a type for that of the whole 
body. Until January 1, 1875, they had no per 
manent organization. They were brought togeth- 
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er in a military district on the 
outbreak of war, formed into 
regiments, and commanded by 


officers and non-commissioned 


officers appointed from the 
whole bods At the termina 
tion of the campaign they were 

banded. Mobilization’ was 


slow, regiments had no cohe- 
m, exp { d. ¢ Ips was impos- 
sible For the last two years 
thev have been organized. The 

tive troops are divided into 


three classes. The first or pre- 
pa ry class consists of young 
Cossacks from eighteen to twen- 
tv-o1 vs of age. In this 
class they ave trained for a por- 


of the time at their stanit- 
or villages, and then pass 
into the field class, where they 


rve for three or four years 


embodied in regiments during 
. being then granted fur- 
lough till twelve years in this 

iss have been completed, 


Afterward they pass into a 
class for five years 


Men on furlough and in the 
reserve class are liable to be 
called up for war. The Don 
( ick contingent alone fur- 


es in time of war sixty-two 
ments of cavalry and twen- 

t vo batteries of horse ai 
t They pro le them 
with their own equip- 

t and riding horses They 

in fact, military colonists. 

¥ | regiments are called 
1} ind each regiment is 

led into six “ sotnias,” or 
juadrons, of about one hun- 
dred each. The uniform worn 
Cossacks usually con- 

f a dirty blue tunic and 
breeches, with very clumsy 
hoots, and a peaked cap of oil- 
n stuck rather sideways 
upon the head, which is cov- 
ered with long matted hair, cut 
traight and square behind, 


I arms of the Cossacks are 

ng lance with triangular 
I , a heavy sword, and a 
‘ ne, and sometimes a re- 


They ride the rough- 

oking but hardiest ponies, 
almost on the animal’s 

vulders, and with the short- 
possible stirrups, raising 
horseman’s knees very 
The saddle is hung 

with sacks containing 

or fodder, a cask of 

a long wisp of hay or 

w for bedding, portions of 

a rude tent, and other matters, 
having a very unmilitary ap- 
urance Each sotnia, bat- 
,or company marches un- 
its own flag, dedicated to 
its patron saint, and is accom- 
hy its own pipers and 
of wild barbaric music. 
The Cossacks, however, in 
pite of their recent military 





organization, will prebably al- 
u bear the character of 

rrillas rather than that of 
regular cavalry soldiers. They 


«© wild in their habits, and 
iplined and irregular in 
method of fighting. Their 
ran in the field and 
inner of approaching 


tre thus described } Vv 


M “Tall, powerful 
I on stati, lean, hardy po- 
vhich they guide with the 

t 1 f snaffle-bits and sin- 
reins, armed with long lance 
with i pennon, short sword, 
| | stuck in the girdle, and 
! in leathern case slung be- 
hind, who, creeping silently yet 
ftly on to an enemy, are 

ul itous In the field, their po- 
ni heads almost sniffing the 


ind They have become 
the terror of many a foe of 
Iloly Russia Their dress is 


t iresque They use 

except in the escort 

ft Emperor), but have a 
wt stirrup that in winter, 
when riding in overcoats, and 
rothing it the calf of the leg 
makes one wonder 


where they have managed to 
stow the thigh Me mbers of a 
mauly race, all of whom -are 
oldiers, trained to arms, asso- 
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ciated with and accustomed to 
horses from their earliest in- 
fancy, always left to shift for 
themselves, never nurtured in 
comfort or luxury, these Cos- 


sacks of the Don are invaluable troops for es- | 


ecort, police, outpost, foraging and scouting duty 4 
yet their deficiency in education would probably 
prevent their performing cavalry duty with the 
same intelligence as the Prussians did in the late 
campaign.” 
The Cossacks date their origin as far back as 
vear 800, At that time they were composed 
of a multitude of adventurers from the surround- 
ing nations, who formed themselves into a sort 
of roving republic, and ultimately settled on the 





A COSSACK ENCAMPMENT NEAR GALATZ, ON THE D 


banks of the river Dnieper. The position se- | entered a faubourg or bazar, in which there was 
lected was upon the farther side of the cataracts, | a considerable population of Jewish traders. At 
from which they received the name of Zaporogz- | the further end of this faubourg stood a fortified 
tzi, 7. ¢., the people who live beyond the rapids. | tower with a big gate, beyond which lay a wide 
Later, similar communities were founded in the | open space surrounded by thirty-eight enormous 
regions of the Don, the Volga, and the Yaik.| wooden sheds. In each of these sheds, which 
The head-quarters of the Zaporogztzi was a for- | were simply large scantily furnished halls, lived 
tified camp on the Dnieper, just below the point | a Awén or troop of Cossacks, numbering some- 
where a ridge of rocks lying across the bed of | times as many as 600 men. Here during the 
the river forms a series of cataracts. On ap- | day the members of the kurén assembled to par- 
proaching it from the steppe the traveller first | take of the common meals, and here at night 


were held the general assemblies for the yearly 
election of the Ataman or chief, and for the dis- 
cussion of all important questions touching the 


| they slept upon the floor. In the open space | 


public weal. The assemblies were always noisy, | 


and sometimes ended in bloodshed, for the Zapo- 


rogztzi were little accustomed to self-control, and | 


quick to resent a fancied insult from friend or 
foe. Here, too, might be seen in ordinary peace- 


ful times little groups of Cossacks, sometimes in | 


a state of semi-intoxication, strolling about with 


their beloved “ 1u k m(t 
lazily in the sunshine 4 
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of her quondam allies intolera 
ble. The Cossacks organized 
one or two formidable insurreec- 
tions, and invariably chose the 
time when she was involved in 
difficulties with other nations t 
harass her borders. The result 
was a determination on the part 
of the government at St. Peters- 
burg to crush the strength of the 
Cossacks. After a severe strug 

gle, in which these bold warriors 
exhibited all the heroism and 
endurance common among men 
fighting for their liberty, they 
were finally compelled to lay 
down their arms before Russia 

All the Cossacks were deprived 
of their independence, but the 
fate of the various comraunities 
was different. Those of the 
Yaik and the Don were allowed 
to remain in the old homes, but 
those of the Volga were forced 
to remove southward to the bor- 
ders of the Terek. The com- 
munities of the Dnieper were 
also forcibly disbanded. The 
majority fled to Turk« A where 
some of their descendants may 
still be found, but a large num 

ber settled upon the banks of 
the Kuban—a river which rises 
in Mount Elburz, and after run 

ning through the mountains and 
valleys of the Caucasus, divides 
itself into three streams, two of 
which empty into the Sea of 
Azov, and the third and most 
considerable into the Black Sea. 
In this position the Cossacks 
have done good service to Rus 

sia by constant warfare with 
the wild tribes of the Western 
Caucasus. 





TWO FORTRESSES. 

On the last page of our Sup- 
plement we add two more to the 
series of engravings illustrative 
of the important military out- 
posts on the Danube Silistria, 
a strongly fortified Turkish town 
in Bulgaria, is chiefly remarka- 
ble on account of its being the 
first convenient point for cross- 
mg the river by the Russians, 
the Dobrudscha, or peninsula 
between the Danube and the 
sea, being well protected from 
invasion by its deadly climate. 
At Silistria the Danube is less 
than one-fourth of a mile wide, 
and is studded with numerous 
islands ; but its passage is com 
manded by the fortress which 
surrounds the town. This cita 
del is built in the form of a sem 
icircle, fhe diameter of which 
2000 paces in length, is turned 
toward the river. Silistria en 
joys the reputation of being the 
most beautiful town on the Dan- 
ube. The strategic importance 
of its position is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that it arose 
out of the old Roman town of 
Durostorum, and played an im 
portant part in the history of the 
Bulgarian Empire. 

A short distance above Silis- 
tria, on the north bank of the 
river, lies the town of Oltenitza, 
facing the Turkish town of Tur- 
tukai. This is said to be the 
most vulnerable point im the 
Turkish Danube line. Turtukai 
lies on the lowest ledge of the 
terrace-like Bulgarian mount- 
ains. The ledge here is sixty 
feet high and close to the river, 
while the Roumanian bank is 
flat; but the town is small, and 
protected by a few redoubts 
only. Opposite the town, but 
rather above it, lies a Rouma- 
nian island, and this would great- 
ly facilitate the crossing of the 
river. The Russians might oc- 
cupy the island in the night, 
throw up fortifications, and then 
with heavy guns lay Turtukai in 
ruins ; and, having conquered it, 
they would be able to attack 
Silistria and Rustchuk in the 
rear. In 1809 the Russians 
crossed the Danube here, and 
in 1853 both Prince Gorrcna 
KoFF and Omar Pasna recognized 
the importance of this point. 
Gortcnakorr advanced his cen 
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sacks of the Don, the Volga, and the Yaik had a 
somewhat different organization. There was no 
organized camp, but the people lived in villages, 
and assembled as necessity demanded. As they 
were completely beyond the sphere of Polish in- 
fluence, they knew nothing about “ knightly hon- 
or” and similar ideas that prevailed among their 
brethren of the Dnieper. They even adopted 


| many Tartar customs, and loved in times of peace 


to strut about in gorgeous Tartar costumes. Be- 
sides this, they were nearly all emigrants from 


Great Russia, and mostly old ritualists or secta- 
rians, while the Zaporogztzi were Little Russians, 
and therefore orthodox. 

Owing to their predatory habits and the fury 
with which they fought when their incursions met 
with resistance, the Cossacks were for centuries 
a serious annoyance to their neighbors, the Rus- 
sians, Poles, Turks, and Tartars. Occasionally, 
however, according to caprice or in the hope of | 
plunder, they would place themselves under the | 
protection of one or the other of their powerful | 


neighbors, and for a time that nation at least 
would be free from the constant and irritating 
attacks made by these lawless tribes. Russia was 
generally preferred, on account of the similarity 
of her religion with their own, Mohammedanism 
being sincerely despised by the Cossacks. In the 
armies of whatever temporary master they chose 
to select they were always distinguished by their 
bravery and the absolute abandon with which they 
fought when once in the presence of the enemy. 

In the time of Carnerine II. Russia began to 


tre from Bucharest on the roads 
to Giurgevo and Oltenitza, and 
on November 1 and 2 the Turk 
attempted the passage of the 
river at both these places. At Oltenitza the pa 
sage succeeded; the Turks intrenched the 
selves, and were attacked on November 4 by 
GorTcHAKOFF with a great superiority of num 
bers. Omar Pasua, however, resisted the attack 
successfully. On November 12 the Turks left the 
right bank of the river, after having destroyed tl 
bridge over the Artschik, the quarantine lyuil 
ing, and their own fortifications ; and in the spring 
of 1854 Omar Pasna withdrew to Shumla, and 
left the passage across the Danube open to Russia 
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